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Intimations of Immortality 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where it is now, the glory and the dream? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


. . . 


Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 


What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death, 


In years that bring the philosophic mind. 
— Wordsworth. 


This ode of 206 lines was one among scores of her favorites that 
Margaret Sheldon knew by heart and recited often in her home. 
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Superintendent’s Annual Address -- 1941 


By Appison E. SHELDON 


Fellow Nebraskans: 
Prince Maximilian von Wied reached the Nebraska Coast 
on the Missouri River May 3, 1833. He spent a year in the Ne- 
braska region. He was a German. He had with him a famous 
painter, Herr Bodmer. The prince published at Coblenz in 1838, 
a three-volume illustrated work on this region. He had the 
trained eye of the German scientist and the imagination of a 
poet. He was the first man to reveal the riches, beauty, and great 
destiny of the Nebraska region to the people of Europe and the 
civilized world. Parts of his Nebraska story were translated by 
me and are studied today by all the children in Nebraska schools. 
In December, 1918, I stood in the palace of the Prince of 
Wied on the River Rhine in Germany. The American flag was 
flying over the palace. An American regiment was quartered in 
the court yard. In their own Prussian tongue I talked with the 
people of Wied and told them | had planned for years to visit 
their city and pay my respects to their great traveler who had 
discovered and revealed Nebraska to the people of Europe. And 
we clasped hands there on 
the River Rhine at the end 
of that World War and 
promised each other that we 
would strive to bring Mis- 
souri-River land and Rhine- 
land together in a friendship 
that could last forever - 
joining the natural resources, 
the industry, the human fel- 
lowship, the energy, the 
genius, of America and Ger- 
many for a world peace and 
world unity that the whole 
world has longed for; which 


Prince Maximilian von Wied 
1833 
Portrait presented to A. E. Sheldon 
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Jesus Christ died for in Judea two 
thousand years ago. 

We dedicated a monument to 
Prince Maximilian in the city of Oma- 
ha on September 2, 1934, at the Mount 
Vernon Gardens on the River Drive 
on South 13th Street. I was one of 
the contributors to that monument 
and one of the speakers at its dedica- 
tion. Part of my address was the re- 
cital of a poem written by me in 1906, 
when a child was born to the Crown 
Prince of Germany on our Fourth of 
July. Here it is: 

Hoch Das Kaiserlein 


In Potsdam Schloss, bei Stadt Berlin 
Geboren ist von Prinzessin — 
On July 4th, of Prussian line, 
A baby: — “Hoch das Kaiserlein.” 
Mit Pulverschoss und Donnerschlag 
Frueh kam Er an dem Freiheitstag, - 
— And Germans here, and on the Rhine 
eet Drink standing: “Hoch das Kaiserlein.” 
. an O viel geliebtes \ aterland 
Mba ia>) Dir reicht Amerika die Hand, — 
Sh ita 1 Blood of the ancient Saxon line 
aa 2 Cries “Welcome, Hoch das Kaiserlein!” 
=... -—— Es ist hier gar kein Kaiserreich, — 
ee : > Kaiser und Knab’ sind unser gleich, - 
Yet for the love of Auld Lang Syne 
We echo, “Hoch das Kaiserlein.” 


WISCONSIN 





We are preparing for publication by the State Historical 
Society a book: “History of the German Immigrant Colony 
which Founded the Grand Island, Nebraska, Settlement in 1857.” 

That was the farthest-west farming colony in Nebraska in 
1857. It was a crazy venture. But their descendants are living 
there today on the islands of the Platte, and in the third city of 
this commonwealth. They rejoice in the freedom and opportunity 
which their fathers found here in the Platte Valley. There is 
only one flag for them and that is the Stars and Stripes. 


The Elements of Nebraska Population 
Nebraska is a cosmopolitan, polyglot people. It is a cross- 
section of Europe, with a few slivers from the rest of the world. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S ADDRESS 


Of our 1,315,834 people about half are descendants of the original 
Colonial stock. The other half are people who were born in 
Europe or whose parents moved from Europe to America in the 
last hundred years. The largest part of this second half is Ger- 
manic, either by birth or descent. The Scandinavians, the Chechs, 
the Slavs, the Poles, the Greeks and Italians compose the other 
chief elements in our Nebraska stock. We are in the process of 
making one of the most composite peoples upon this planet right 
here in Nebraska. The two major elements in the composition 
are British and German. When we get these two national 
elements thoroughly mixed with the minor elements here in Ne- 
braska we shall have a composite people, the best the world has 
ever seen. And the marriage license 
records from day to day in our news- 
papers show the rapid progress we 
are making in achieving this com- 
posite commonwealth of the west. 
One of the most important fac- 
tors in our Nebraska life and in our 





national life is the complete fellow- 
ship which should fill our hearts in 
our relations with one another. We 
are all Americans here. We need to 
recognize that quality in each other. 

As a full-blooded Yankee myself 
whose ancestors came three hundred 
years ago from Derbyshire to New 
England, it has been my fortune in 
sarly childhood to learn the German 
language at first hand, to read the 
greatest German literature and learn 
it by heart; to love the German genius 
and to have comradeship with my 
fellow Nebraskans of German descent 
who helped to create this great state. 

Today my theme is “A United 
Nebraska — Symbol of a_ United 
World.” Every year we have one or 
two hundred Nebraska schools which 
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come in a body to visit the State Historical Museum here in the 
Capitol, to drink deep from the well of patriotic inspiration found 
in our exhibits. Otten I am asked to speak to these children, for 
they study in school the books I have written. Often we take a 
show of hands to learn from what land their people came to 
America. 

Clifton Hill School, Omaha, took this test. Their origins 
are found in fifty-seven different nations, as follows: 


England 6 Africa 2 
Ireland 4 Germany 7 
Scotland 4 Chechoslovakia 3 
Sweden 4 Italy 6 
France 2 Russia 5 
Spain 2 Norway 4 
Mexico 3 Denmark 3 


“You children fight each other every day—don’t you?” 
Cries of “No! No!” 

“Well, why not?” 

“Oh, we're all Americans — we co-operate !” 
Fellowship and Freedom 

All the people of Nebraska believe in rational freedom. 
Some of us were born into it. Some of us have been brought 
up in it. Some of us have been both born and brought up therein. 
$y inheritance and by education we have won the spirit of liberty, 
a devotion to those doctrines of personal liberty which include 
the right of free press and free speech, freedom of religious 
opinion and expression; the right to work and to hold property. 
These are the principles for which our forefathers have fought, 
died, and suffered. We believe they are the rightful possessions 
not only of American citizens, but of all the people in all the 
world. We believe that in the natural process of international 
communion and closer relation these principles have been in 
process of extension to the peoples in all lands. We believe that 
the printed page, the free public platform, and the world-filling 
radio are extending the area of knowledge and of aspiration to 


all the peoples upon this planet. 


The Nebraska Extension Course 

Here in Nebraska many of us at least believe that Nebraska 
and her freedoms are part of the United States and part of the 
planet on which we live. We know that we have an interest in the 
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peace, happiness, and prosperity of every people upon our globe, 
and we know this more and more as we listen to the voices of 
people on the other side of the world talking directly to us in our 
homes. So we Nebraskans add to our patriotism for state and 
nation, a universal patriotism for all the world. 


Despotism, Death and Slavery 

Into this world in which we live has come at the present time 
the demon of despotism, death, and slavery. This spirit has 
mobilized the militant millions of central Europe into the most 
monstrous military machine the world has ever known. It has 
subjugated and reduced to a condition of slavery sixteen 
smaller nations, and is today engaged in a deadly conflict to 
subjugate its only rival on the continent of the Old World so 
that, standing upon the strength of its enslaved millions of the 
Old World, it can strike down the republics of free America. 


American Choices 

We Americans have three choices in the world-crisis which 
confronts us. We can say that it is none of our business. If 
the devil wants the rest of the world and can get it, we will stay 
here and keep the home fires burning. We can say that we will 
hope for the British and help them with goods and goodwill, but 
we will keep strictly out of the war ourselves. Or we can say 
that the freedom of the world concerns our freedom and that we 
will get ready to fight for it anywhere and will fight when the 
best chance to fight appears. 

The American nation has a government elected by the 
people. The state of Nebraska has a government elected by the 
people. These governments are compelled to make one of the 
choices offered us. We have to ignore the world war, or help 
the democratic governments, or get ready to fight and fight when 
we are ready. 

The national government has made its choice. It was elected 
on the democratic ticket. The Nebraska state government, by its 
governor, has approved the choice of the national government. 
It was elected on the republican ticket. The people of Nebraska, 
1,300,000 strong, have a patriotic duty in this crisis. That duty 
is to support with all their ability and all their energy the govern- 
ments of the United States and Nebraska in the present crisis. 
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There is and there should be no question in our state of British, 
or German, or Scandinavian, or Slav, or Latin among our people. 
We are all Nebraskans and Americans. 


Nebraska State Historical Society — 
Its Place in the Present World Crisis 

The Nebraska State Historical Society finds itself in the 
front line of our national defense. It is there because of the 
sympathy of its members and officers. It is there because one 
of its chief functions is to preserve and publish the heroic and 
patriotic deeds of our people. It is there because it is the chief 
Nebraska storehouse of patriotic information. In the address of 
its superintendent at the last annual meeting, October 19, 1940, 
the attitude and the relation of the Nebraska State Historical 


Society is stated so clearly that it is here restated and reaffirmed: 


Our Part in the World Program 


The Historical Society has an important part in this program 
this patriotic vision of English-speaking peoples: world peace, 
and world destiny. Founded by the fathers of this city and 
state in 1867, for over seventy years this Society has organized, 
presented, and published to the world the data of a free people 
in their pioneer work of subduing a wild region; making homes ; 
carrying science, civilization, population and government into its 
domain, and joining it to other regions in a common effort for 
human happiness. 

The most important cata of state information in our Ne- 
braska field are in the custody of this State Historical Society. 
The story of our achievements is found here. The visible evi- 
dences — the flags, the weapons, the tools, the implements, the 
printed records — of Nebraska are here. Here come the editors, 
the public speakers, the poets, the novelists, the teachers, the chil- 
dren, the farmers, the business leaders, for reliable information 
upon Nebraska. Here, in our museum and library, are the 
foundations of patriotic opinion and the fundamentals of civic 
liberty for our commonwealth. 

Where is the Defense Line of America? In the hearts of 
In the patriotic knowledge of her past and the 
You can enroll the units. You 


her people. 
patriotic purpose of her future. 
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can put them in uniform. You can drill them. You can teach 
them to fly in the greatest air fleet the world has ever known. 
But the real American Line of Defense is in the hearts of her 
people — their faith in their government; in the social opportun 
ity and justice there is here for the common people. 

Where is the Nebraska Line of Defense? It is in the 
hearts of Nebraskans. It is in our inspiration drawn from the 
heroic history of our state; from its own pioneer men, women 
and children; from the noble ideals of human life which have 
been spoken from Nebraska lips and written in Nebraska litera- 
ture. 

Where is the wellspring of this inspiration for Nebraska? 
Its chief source is in the Nebraska State Historical Society 
collections and publications. Today in the 7,000 Nebraska com- 
mon schools the children are taught the story of their state and 
the firm principles and foundations of its government. These 
are required in the course of study for Nebraska schools. And 
the text books, the source readings, the native Nebraska litera- 
ture which is studied in our schools —they come from the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society. Here are samples of these 
original sources of the Nebraska Line of Defense: A sound 
patriotic education in the history and the government of Ne- 
braska. A glowing state pride in the story of our achievements. 
A firm faith in our institutions —in their rational evolution io 
meet human needs and in the freedom of debate which guaran- 
tees the progress of a free people. These are some of the things 
which center in the State Historical Society. 

Upon our walls we show the battle-flags of Nebraska regi- 
ments. In our racks are the rifles held in Nebraska hands on the 
battlefields of the Indian Wars, the Civil War, the Spanish War, 
the World War. The largest collection of war posters in the 
west is shown here. The portraits of all our governors, generals, 
great editors, writers, public speakers, and leaders in world 
causes challenge our youth to future achievements. Here are 
the breaking plows that broke our native sod. Here are the tools 
and implements of early homesteads and work shops. Here are 
our twenty thousand newspaper files, from 1854 to the present 
year. Here are the books of our Nebraska authors from the 
beginning. Here are the pictures — thirty thousand of them - 
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of Nebraska people and activities since the beginning of Ne- 
braska history. Here are the Prehistoric People of Nebraska 
as shown by their pottery, implements, weapons, skeletons, and 
house sites. 

So here, in the 75th year since its founding by the fathers, 
is the Nebraska State Historical Society in the First Line of De- 
fense of Nebraska and our American Republic. 

It is a First Line of Defense for peace as well as for war. 
For it equips the youth (as well as adults) of Nebraska with 
patriotic knowledge of their own state history. It is a state- 
wide, all-year-round school of Nebraska patriotism and civic 


duty, teaching our people a splendid story of Nebraska. 


A Nebraska Historical Society Building 


The first state institution created by the founders of our 
State and State Capitol was the Nebraska State Historical and 
Library Association — founded August 26, 1867. It was given 
a whole block of land for its home, and that block of land was 
exchanged with the City of Lincoln for the Historical Half- 
Block across Sixteenth Street from the State Capitol. There it 
stands today awaiting the completion of a State Historical 
Building. 

On the page margins of this report are the Historical Build- 
ings of our neighboring states. There are eight of them. All 
of them are handsome, fire-proof structures, each a credit to its 
state and a mighty factor in its patriotic program. 


Nebraska is marching on to the goal of a State Historical 
Building on our Historical Half-Block. Led by President Law- 
rence, with the pledged support of a group of strong patriotic 
citizens, the Historical Society Foundation of Nebraska will 
secure the future Historical Building to preserve the story and 
the achievements of Nebraska. 
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SPENT 

TEARFUL, 
HEART-BREAKING 
HOURS BESIDE 
THOSE LITTLE GRAVES.” 


Drawing by 
Cecil Rose O'Neill 


(See Page 246) 








“ANNIE STOOD AT THE DOOR OF THE SOD 
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The Pioneers 


MADELEINE PacKArpD Brown, Lexington 
Illustrated by Cecil Rose O'Neill, Omaha 


Editor's Note: Technically this story is neither fiction nor history. 
It is a simple narrative of facts portraying the life of the author’s family 
(and many hundreds of other families) in Nebraska's early days. Not 
speculators, nor adventurers, not mere seekers of romance, but the average 
American family seeking only to create a home and a future for their 
children: the family to whom the Nebraska Capitol is dedicated. So 
sincere and unstudied is its appeal that we waive an unwritten rule of this 
office to publish it in full despite its length. 

The wash drawings which illustrate this story were selected from a 
group drawn for quite another story written by Augusta L. Packard, 
mother of Madeleine Brown, some thirty years ago. Faded and broken 
tho they are, the reader with imagination and tolerance will see that they 
fit into the text almost as tho made for it 

“Honour to Pioneers who broke the sods that men to come might live.” 


Annie Brown stood at the door of her brother’s sod house 
and gazed across the miles of prairie unseeingly, trying to dis- 
lodge the lump in her throat so she she could speak. 

“Look, Annie,” said her brother. “Over yonder you can see 
Grant’s place, and east of it you can almost see Scott’s; and look 
over there —the railroad! Watch a bit: it’s nearly time for the 
immigrant train. Look! yonder go two men on horseback — no, 
it’s one man on a horse leading a cow. Now right in there where 
he is, that’s where Jim is going to build. Gosh, Annie, when we 
first came here it was five or ten miles to a neighbor, and now 
we've got them as close as four miles. Greatest place in the world 
to live, Annie! Bet you’re beginning to love it already. Say, 
ain’t you?” 

“Sam, are you crazy — stark, staring mad, or what does ail 
you? Like it? I think it’s simply awful! How can you stand 
it? How does Mary endure it? What do you mean by keeping 
her here? No wonder she has that scared look in her eyes all 
the time. I will never stay here! John won’t make me. He will 
take me back at once if I ask him to.” 


[243] 
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“Shucks now, Annie! Don’t you go making John to worry. 
All the women feel that way at first but they get over it, and so 
will you. You'll enjoy growing a nice garden, and you'll get a 
lot of satisfaction out of picking your own vegetables out of your 
back yard instead of runnin’ to the grocer for ’em. We have all 
the milk and cream and butter we need — er — that is, of course, 
just now old Whitey is dry, but she will be in soon; and say, we 
have all the meat we can use. See those rabbits out there; and 
the pond over yonder is full of ducks most of the time. Take 
your produce to the store and trade it for the things you can’t 
raise, and your wheat to the mill and trade it for flour. Of course 
this year we didn’t raise much, and as we were so short of corn 
we had to feed it to our animals. But generally we raise a lot of 
stuff, and once you get going you'll see what a grand life it really 
is. Here’s Mary —ask her. She wouldn't move back to the city 
for anything !” 

“Surely, Mary, you can’t like this life! What do you do 
besides work? What on earth could a person do in a place like 
this?” 

“You will learn, Annie. And if it is home you will feel dif- 
ferent about it. The Indians are gone now.” 

“Indians!” repeated the terrified girl. “Indians — here?” 

“Gee, Annie, don’t look that way! You look as if you were 
about to be scalped.” 

“But do they — did they ever —” 

“No, no, Annie! The first year we came here they scalped 
a couple of fellows, but they’re pretty peaceful now. Ain’t any 
worse than some white folks. Some homesteaders were burned 
at the stake the first vear we were out here, and they weren’t no 
Indians did it, either! They don’t do those things now as they 
did at first. Just keep your grit and think how lucky you are to 
have pump water and a floor in your ‘dobe and such luxuries. 
John being in the army, you see, you can get your deed in two 
years, and that is better than most of us can. Lots of things you 
will never have to put up with. When we first came here folks 
lived like coyotes with a hole dug in the side of the hill, and no 
floor except the hard ground under our feet. But it was a right 
warm little place. Ours was the first soddy to have a floor — 
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folks thought we were putting on style; but if it didn’t leak it 
would be the best little house in the county. We move our beds 
around a bit and keep buckets under the leaks, but I'll fix the roof 
one of these days and then our house can’t be beat. In a few 
years you'll be as well fixed as we are and you will be glad you 
stuck it out. I’m rich to have a team like this, and a barn to 
keep them in.” 

Annie gazed at the scene before her: a dilapidated sod barn 
propped up with poles, a bony black-and-white cow and two half- 
grown pigs standing in the corral. This corral was made of long 
slender trees with the smaller branches still on them, and the bark 
clinging where the cattle and horses had been unable to reach. 
Six or eight chickens and one wild duck wandered around the 
yard. These were the possessions of her “rich” brother. She 
felt she was going to weep, but her sense of humor saved her as it 
had many times before and as it was going to do thousands of 
times in the future. Looking to the south she saw John driving 
Sam’s “fine” team hitched to a home-made wagon. John, with 
their six-year-old son and the two small nephews, was returning 
from a visit to an old friend some miles distant. The team con- 
sisted of a short fat gray pony and a tall lank roan — so tall that 
the pony could almost walk under him. The sight was too much 
for Annie, who burst into hysterical laughter, to the amusement 
and delight of everyone. “Annie is surely enjoying herself!” Sam 
said to John as they unharnessed the team. 

That afternoon the men and older boys went to pick up coal 
along the track while the women visited and Annie rocked her 
baby to sleep. Mary went to the garden patch below the barn 
to pull onions. Instantly a silent, stealthy figure entered the 
kitchen and moved to the table, where the remains of the midday 
meal still stood. Annie had never seen an Indian before and sat 
frozen to her chair, clasping her baby frantically. The Indian 
made no move to go near her, but took the food from the table 
and ate greedily. “Good Indian! No hurt squaw!” he grunted. 
Having satisfied his hunger, he took the remaining food — bread, 
beans and potatoes — into a corner of his blanket; then, picking 
up the syrup jug, he poured the entire contents on top of all. A 
piece of salt pork that lay on the table was added to his collection ; 
then he left as silently as he had come. 
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Annie still sat silent and frozen when her sister-in-law re- 
turned. Mary looked at her in astonishment. 

“Annie,” she cried, “what is the matter?” Then, looking at 
the table, she answered her own question: “Big Wolf — that 
dirty thief of an Indian! Don’t be frightened —he is really 
friendly, Annie. Don’t ever make him angry, for he might be 
able to do you a good turn sometime. They are hungry. The 
trapping has been poor this winter and they have to beg. Don’t 
shake so, Annie! Here, let me take the baby, and don’t you cry! 
Let me put you to bed.” And Mary lost the grim look in her 
concern for her guest; and Annie lost some of her fear in seeing 
Mary’s face once more as it was when she first knew her as Sam’s 
bride. 

Poor Mary! Both her mother and father had died since she 
came to Nebraska, and neither time did she have money to go 
back and help lay them to rest. No one knew how often she lay 
in the long grass on the slope and wept, willing to die in her 
misery; but never to Sam did she expose her grief, nor to her 
boys. There on the slope was a tiny grave that held her little 
daughter, and beside it the grave of her young brother who had 
come to live with her after the death of her parents. Both might 
have been saved had a doctor been available. Mary spent tearful, 
heart-breaking hours beside those little graves. Her mouth had 
begun to draw itself down into a straight line, and at the corners 
lay what Annie called “that grim look.” Mary saw Sam watching 
her out of the tail of his eye one day and determined never to let 
him guess how sore her heart was. Her boys were the pride of 
her life, and for them and Sam she lived. Ethan was eleven now 
and could ride a horse, so he was able to go to the school five 
miles away through all the fall and spring months. She had tried 
to teach him at home during the winter, and the last year his 
teacher had praised his work when he returned in the spring. Ross 
was eight and Johnnie six. She had taught the younger boys at 
home, but Ross had ridden with Ethan the fall before and they 
would soon start again. 

Annie slept at last, and Mary took the wailing baby on her 
knees before the fire. The day that had been so warm was grow- 
ing cold and the wind was rising. Presently Mary put the baby 
on her own bed and went about the outside chores, then began 
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preparations for the evening meal. Many a glance did she cast 
at the sleeping Annie. Her heart ached for the girl — little did 
she know what lay before her! She recalled the days when baby 
Ellen was born, and the dark hours she spent alone while Sam 
went for a neighbor. Little Ethan, only eighteen months old 
then, was ill with croup and she must care for him thru her suf- 
fering until Sam came with help. 

And when little John was born, Sam had floundered thru 
drifts on an old mare that finally died on the trip of old age and 
exhaustion. He had gone the rest of the way on foot to the 
nearest neighbor, only to find them gone. Then he had trudged 
on for six weary miles to find an old woman who mounted her 
own pony and made the trip. Sam walked back, reaching home 
at last in such a state of exhaustion that he could not speak. The 
old woman made coffee, forced him to drink it, shook him vigor- 
ously, and finally made him understand that he must take her 
pony and go for a doctor. She helped him into his coat and onto 
the pony, but he had not gone three miles until he was utterly and 
completely lost. The prairie was a smooth, unbroken white stretch 
with never a landmark to guide him. Hour after hour his pony 
floundered on and at last reached a soddy, where he tumbled 
against the door and tried to call. They dragged him in, but it 
was nearly morning before he was able to tell his need and where 
he lived. Then, with fresh horses, the trip was made to Plum 
Creek, where the good old country doctor (who lived to bring 
three generations into Dawson County) mounted a fast horse and 
returned with them. Mary shuddered to think of Annie going 
thru all this. 

Evening came, and the men lit their pipes while the women 
washed the dishes and put the children to bed. Annie listened 
with growing fear as Sam related details of the Plum Creek 
massacre. She screamed aloud when he told how one of the 
section men was cut to pieces with tomahawks, and two men 
scalped. It was an old story to Sam, and he could not realize 
Annie’s fear. 

“John,” she whispered as she snuggled close to him that 
night, “let us go back! We can’t live in this awful place and 
raise our children.” 

“No, Annie, there is no going back! We are here, and here 
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we must stay. We have staked our claim and spent our money. 
We will soon get used to the rawness of our surroundings and 
things will adjust themselves. But as to going back, Annie — it 
just can't be done!” 

This Annie knew to be the truth, and long after John had 
gone to sleep she lay looking out at the full moon. Then, just as 
she dozed off, a most unearthly noise wakened her and she shook 
John frantically. 

“John, John, listen to that! It must be the Indians. Get 
the gun!” 

Sam heard her from his bed on the other side of the room, 


and called to her. 





“LONG AFTER JOHN HAD GONE 
TO SLEEP SHE LAY LOOKING OUT 
AT THE FULL MOON.” 


“It is coyotes, Annie. Don’t be afraid — they can’t get into 
the house.” 

Annie’s eyes were heavy next morning and John watched 
her as she waited on the children and pitied her, resolving to pro- 
tect her all he could from the hardships of pioneer life. Altho 
many of the hardships that Sam and Mary had been forced to 
endure would never be theirs, yet he realized that life would be 
full of raw experiences. He had laughed at her Indian caller and 
assured her that she had done exactly right, but even as he talked 
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to her he asked himself if he would ever have the courage to leave 
her alone while he worked in the field. 

At that very moment Big Wolf was giving his squaw in- 
structions concerning moccasins for the “white pappoose” which 
he delivered some weeks later with many grunts and gesticula- 
tions, causing Annie to tremble with fear as he insisted upon 
putting them on little Arthur’s feet and then executed a dance of 
satisfaction when he saw how cunning they looked. The baby 
cooed and crowed and put out his hands to the big black Indian, 
who took him in his arms to the terror of his mother. Poor Annie 
clenched both fists against her mouth to keep from screaming. 
It is doubtful if she could have uttered a word, however, for her 
throat felt paralyzed and she seemed powerless to move. Whether 
Big Wolf knew of her fear and admired her grit, or was just 
drawn by her prettiness, one could not say, but he came many 
times to see her, bringing fish and game as well as beaded things. 
Once he brought her a piece of venison and Sam bade her reward 
him, so she gave him a small box she had brought from her old 
home 





a box covered with tiny colored shells and beads and a 
small mirror in the lid. Big Wolf frightened her almost to death 
trying to express his pleasure, then rode away holding the box 
high above his head. 

Among other pioneers who had come from Philadelphia was 
Aunt Amelia Richards, who was homesteading south of the rail- 
road. She and her brother Amos had come west in the early 70's 
and had built a soddy closer to the river than the other pioneers, 
hoping to get better pasture. She and her brother had driven 
their seven head of cattle, purchased from discouraged home- 
steaders in Iowa, to the Platte Valley. They had bought a team 
and built a good sod barn and were just beginning to feel settled 
when Amos made a trip to Plum Creek on horseback. He was 
caught in a severe storm and became lost. Half-frozen and hungry 
he wandered for hours, then turned the pony loose and attempted 
to walk. At last he staggered into a camp of Indian trappers 
who thawed him out and kept him until the storm was over. A 
terrible cold and lung fever followed this experience, from which 


he never recovered. In the spring he said to Amelia: “You will 


have to sell the horses to bury me,” turned his face to the wall 


and died. 
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So Amelia must depend on her neighbors for a horse to get 
about on. She walked up to Sam’s place one afternoon, and after 
supper rode the pony back home. Ethan was to go next day and 
get the horse, when the emigrant train went thru, and ride the 
pony home. Aunt Amelia promised to be back by that time. 


David wanted to go too, but Annie was fearful to let him 
go so far without John. The child appealed to his father and 
John told him he would “see about it.” David stood impatiently 
between his father’s knees while he and Sam and a neighbor dis- 
cussed John’s soddy which they were planning to build soon. 
Sam’s house was twelve by sixteen feet, and he hoped to build 
another room of the same size that year. John decided to build 
one room, considerably larger than Sam’s, and partition it off 
into smaller rooms. 

It would take a long day to haul the lumber, and Annie 
dreaded to have John gone. She wondered what they would put 
in the house when it was done, and tried to remember the few 
little possessions she had brought with her on the emigrant train. 
She had thought John very arbitrary about how much “stuff” she 
brought, and amid tears and pleadings he had rejected her prized 
possessions until their freight consisted of their meager clothing, 
bedding, the most necessary of their dishes. Their furniture, and 
the few books and pictures, were left behind. 

Their plans completed, the departing neighbors stopped to 
speak to Annie, who stood at the door. “Your home will be warm 
in winter and cool in summer, Mrs. Brown, and made of the 
newest thing in building material — ‘homesteaders’ brick,’” they 
told her. Then to John: “Set your plow so it cuts the sod an 
even thickness and width, Brown, and start at the south end of 
your place, as I am sure you will find that the toughest sod lies 
well away from the sand. When you plaster it with the light 
clay it will have a hard surface that you can whitewash.” 


John was all excitement. He prepared to help Sam cut wood 
to last while they were away working on his house and hauling 
the lumber from Plum Creek. Sam was looking at the sun. It 
was time for Ethan to start after his pony at Aunt Amelia’s. 
David whispered to his father and in turn John whispered to 
Annie, who looked appealingly to Mary. 
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“Let him go, Annie. He’s got to learn the country. Think 
I'd let Ethan go if it weren't safe?” 

So Annie nodded and with a shout the two boys were off, 
never hearing the volley of instructions fired at them. Little 
David danced along beside Ethan over land that would be his 
some day, to plow and sow and bring forth joy and sorrow and 
heartache, happiness and life. 

Annie watched them out of sight with a sinking heart. She 
picked Arthur up from the quilt on the floor and wandered out 
of doors. Whitey had a new calf now and Mary was trying 
desperately to teach it to drink skimmed milk so the family could 
have more for their own use, and even the luxury of butter. John 
had bargained for a cow from the Raineys, who were leaving 
the country, and he was bringing it to Sam’s place to help out 
while they were staying there. John and Annie had very little 
money, but they were determind not to be a burden to Sam and 
Mary. So John had bought flour and cornmeal and coffee at dif- 
ferent times to make them feel more independent — not that Sam 
and Mary lacked hospitality, but independence was the pioneer’s 
big asset: it was the quality that had brought them to the West 
and the Pilgrims to America. 

At length the sun had set and no pony bearing two small 
boys was in sight, altho Annie strained her eyes to see. If Mary 
were uneasy she did not show it, but calmly stirred the cornmeal 
mush and sliced the salt pork and beat an egg into warm milk for 
Johnny because he was so thin. At that moment Sam and John 
and the little boys came into the house, eager for supper. 

“John, the boys should be coming,” Annie faltered. 

“Yes, mother. Don’t worry. We are going down to look 
for them. Give us some eceffee and — Don’t look that way, 
Annie!” 

Annie’s hand shook as she tried to pour the coffee and she 
set the pot back on the stove. 

“Listen, Annie — don’t look that way! They are all right, 
[ tell you, girl! Annie — don’t look that way!” 

“John, those coyotes we heard last night—and Indians! 
John, I have got to go look for them. Come with me, John — I 
can’t stay here!” 

“Annie, stop!” John seldom spoke so sternly. “You cannot 
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go. Sam and I will go at once and we will bring them home. Do 
you hear me? We are bringing David and Ethan back.” 

“You should not have let him go.’ 

“Maybe not, but I will bring him back. Promise me you 
will not try to look for him!” 

And so they went out into the darkness, leading the sorrel 
horse and carrying a lighted lantern. Every few minutes they 
shot the signal that meant a child was lost, and soon every house 
in the countryside had a lantern on the roof as answering signal 
and a guide. 

The wind was rising and it had started to sleet. Annie stood 
in the doorway and tried to see thru the darkness. She listened 
for the three shots that would tell her the boys had been found. 
She could see the twinkle of the many lights over the prairie and 
hear the hallooing of the searchers. Hour after hour she waited, 
but no news. Neighbors came and went. Mary made fresh 
coffee and tried to coax Annie to drink some, but she only shook 
John won't 


her head and refused to leave her post at the door. 
come back without him, and he will never find him!” she moaned 
to Mary. 

Over and over the path the boys must travel went John, 
shouting and firing his gun. Cold and wet, tired and utterly 
heartsick, toward morning John steered his horse once more 
toward Aunt Amelia’s place, this time coming from the opposite 
direction than before. Sam had circled to the south toward the 
river, each reminding the other to fire the three shots if the boys 
were found. A small stack of hay stood near the barn and the 
hungry horse stopped to get a bite. Too tired to remonstrate, 
John called as he had for hours, and to his astonishment a small 
voice answered from under the hay. 

“Boys!!!” he called again, tumbling off his horse, and two 
cold, frightened boys crawled out of the stack. 

“Take us home! We are so hungry, and Aunt Amelia didn’t 
come.” ' 

John’s first thought was to take them into Amelia’s house and 
see if he could find some food; then he remembered the look in 
Annie’s eyes. Loading them onto the tired horse, he made all 
possible speed toward home. In his excitement he forgot to fire 
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the signal, and so he rode up to the door where Annie still kept 
vigil and lifted her little son into her arms. 


Time flew. The new house was taking shape slowly. March 
was wild and blustery and much of the time they could not work, 
but at last it was finished and ready to move into. Annie was 
pleased with everything and happy to have her own home once 
more. They had made a table and some benches, and had built 
two beds one above the other the way a Swedish family living 
near had done. John had bought a stove of the Raineys, and 
altho it was cracked across the top it was beautiful in Annie’s 
eyes because now all this meant “home” to her and she was so 
eager to be under her own roof once more. With Mary’s help 
she made ruffled curtains out of her wedding petticoat, and a little 
ruffle for the clock shelf. There was a small framed motto worked 
in wool and some gay paper flowers that she brought among her 


things from “back home ;” her mother’s clock, and a picture of a 
big St. Bernard dog that her mother had drawn as a premium with 
coffee. She stood in the center of the room viewing the effect of 
her labors when John came in. 

“Ha, my fair lady, how do you like your castle walls? This 
space is for the parlor organ and this for a plush sofy. Annie, 
it is very humble, but some day we will have a better one.” 

“Oh John, right now it seems to me nothing could be more 
perfect. Let us not complain— we can be so happy here! We 
have each other and our children,” and she buried her head on 
his shoulder to hide tears that she could not keep back. 

Annie’s pioneer spirit had been born the night little David 
was lost. “It serves me right for hating everything and making 
John feel so bad, instead of being helpful and brave like Mary,” 
she had told herself during the dark hours of that awful night. 
“Send him back to me and I'll not fail again! Send him back to 
me, dear God, and I'll be brave,” she kept repeating into the dark- 
ness. Poor Annie! She was going to be tested soon. 

Mary helped her sew up the ticking John had bought and fill 
it with shucks and hay, there being insufficient of either to fill the 
tick. The men built a dugout barn for the cow and a calf that 
Aunt Amelia had given the boys as a peace offering for the bad 
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night she had caused them. The barn was divided into stalls for 
the team — which they did not own yet but hoped to get soon. 

John and Annie slept in their own home that night. The 
next day was Easter Sunday. Sam and John were going to the 
section house to get a load of railroad ties. They cost very little 
and could be used for many purposes. Annie had been raised by 
parents of the old school who believed that work on the Sabbath 
was an unforgivable sin, and she secretly disliked to have them 
do this on such a day; but, knowing that time was precious, she 
kept her objections to herself. 

She bathed the children and set the baby on the floor with a 
few clothespins for his play. David she took on her lap and 
taught him the old songs she had learned in Sunday school, and 
some Bible verses and a little prayer. She was surprised, when 
she put him down, to see how late it was. The afternoon had 
sped on winged feet. Baby had gone to sleep on his quilt and the 
house seemed dark, for rain and sleet were falling. Annie hurried 
to mend her fire and laid the baby on the bed. Then she skimmed 
a pan of milk and set it to warm for the calf while she brought in 
wood and buffalo chips to fill the fuel box. It was nearly dark 
when John returned. Part of the wood had been left at Sam’s. 
He covered what he had brought home and cared for the team 
before he would eat. Cold and hungry, he welcomed the supper 
of hot biscuits and fried grouse. They had been able to bring 
only half of the ties and were returning very early in the morning 
for the balance. 

At daybreak the rain had turned to snow and Annie insisted 
that he get an early start and leave her to do the chores, which 
consisted of feeding the calf and milking the cow —an accom- 
plishment which she had mastered after weeks of struggling. So 
into the darkness John plunged and Annie busied herself. The 
storm increased steadily in its intensity and the snow was heavier 
every time she looked out. 

By four o’clock she was afraid to wait until evening to finish 
the chores for the day. After numerous directions to David to 
watch the baby and stay away from the fire she fought her way 
to the barn. The wind was from the northwest. She had gone 
only a few steps when she remembered the calf milk. With great 
difficulty she returned to the kitchen, so exhausted that she fell 
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to the floor. She was determined to try again, yet feared she 
would never find her way back, leavnig the children alone without 
a fire. 

By then the snow was drifted almost to the top of the west 
window. The door was on the east side. It was only a short 
distance to the barn, and straight ahead. Her eye caught sight 
of the new lariat rope John had hung over the door after his last 
trip to town. She tied it securely to the wooden outside handle 
and the other end around her waist, then with her empty bucket 
she started once more for the barn. It seemed hours before she 
reached it and found the door blown open. She crept in against 
the cow’s warm body until the chill left her hands, then milked and 
fed the calf. The cow had plenty to eat, as John had stacked the 
hay against the harn and left an opening where they could reach 
thru and get it. But Annie knew the calf would starve if it were 
left there and she could not get back the next day — or perhaps 
for several days: perhaps she would not even get back to the 
house again. At this thought she began to weep, but, jumping 
to her feet, she prepared at once to return. Taking the cow’s 
rope, she tied it around the calf’s middle. No use trying to lead 
it: she could drag it sideways and it could not brace its feet. She 
set forth slowly, holding the two ropes firmly and dragging the 
calf in spite of its strenuous objections. After what seemed hours 
she reached her house and managed to get inside, calf and all. 

The fire was out. David had followed his mother’s directions 
and crawled into bed beside the baby; both were asleep under the 
big feather tick. Realizing that she might be snowed in for days, 
Annie made only a small fire to re-heat the coffee and then, hang- 
ing her wet clothing to dry by the stove (if possible), she snuggled 
in beside the children and there they stayed thru all of Tuesday. 

The storm increased and the snow covered the windows so 
that the house was dark. At intervals Annie made a little fire to 
warm milk for the baby and the calf and took bread and meat 
and cookies back to bed with her, cooking as little as possible. 
The soddy was tight and did not freeze, but the chimney was be- 
coming clogged with snow so that the smoke came back into the 
room. 

Tuesday night passed, and Wednesday. Her courage was at 
low ebb, and she began to believe that they were doomed to die 
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there. The food that she had cooked was gone, and she could 
not cook more. The milk too was gone. The calf bawled con- 
tinuously, the children were cross and hungry, and Annie was at 
her wits’ end. She choked back tears and invented new games 
and new stories and sang all the songs over again, but the time 
dragged by endlessly. Then there was a sound overhead, soon 
they heard John’s voice, and in a few minutes he had them all in 
his arms, laughing and crying and comforting each other. Such 
stuff as those pioneers were made of! 

Spring came at last, the prairie greened, the air grew soft 
and warm, the children played outside, and Annie’s interest in 
her home and her neighbors increased daily. Her mother sent 
some money for her birthday and John smiled about the new hats 
and dresses she would be buying, but Annie shook her head. 
shopped” 


“ 


“John, | want to buy some hens.” The next day they 
for hens, and her five-dollar bill bought nineteen and a saucy 
rooster. Never was anyone so proud of anything as Annie was 
of the first warm pink eggs she found in the barn, and then of the 
little fluffy chickens that hatched later in the spring. John too 
was about to burst with pride — not in the chickens alone but in 
his wife and the children. 

Annie’s garden was not confined to vegetables, but bore the 
most gorgeous flowers that could be imagined. Every color that 
was ever seen or heard of could be found in that flower bed. 
Her Swedish neighbors taught her how to dry green beans and 
Big Wolf showed her the secret of drying corn; the rafters were 
thick-hung with strings of herbs and onions; the little cellar held 
carrots and potatoes and turnips. They sold the calf to help buy 
another cow. The weather was warm and every morning Annie 
rode over to Mary’s horse to care for little Alice, who had arrived 
in early fall. Another winter passed and a tiny girl came to Annie 
and John. They called her Mary, and tho so small that John 
declared she was only a sample, she was sweet and sunny and the 
young parents thought their happiness complete. 

Prosperity seemed right around the corner, for crops had 
been good and many changes had taken place. The Grants had 
built a frame house with three rooms, and it was to have plaster 
and wall-paper and a pump in the kitchen — so Ethan told them 
breathlessly one morning when he came over on horseback to 
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borrow some home-made yeast. They would use the soddy as a 
cook-room to keep the new house clean. Such luxury! The 
Johnsons had a new Democrat wagon and wouldn’t need to go 
to town in the ox-cart any more. Aunt Amelia had taken the 
little Weber girl to keep, for her mother had become insane the 
winter after the big blizzard. And Sam had a new roof on his 
house ! 

Now Arthur was wearing funny little pants his grandmother 
had sent him from Philadelphia, and David picked out tunes on 
the mouth-harp she had given him. It was hard for Annie to 
keep the tears back when she unpacked that box. But now her 
mother was coming West. Sam and John had located a piece of 
land for her and she was going to homestead it in order to be near 
her children. Yet not very near, for John was disappointed in his 
land: his crops were never so good as those of his neighbors 
farther north, and he had resolved to make a change some time. 
So they settled “Grandma” up there where the soil was lighter. 

A brother of their neighbors, the Grants, had taken land 
two miles to the north and hired John to “break out” what the 
law required and to build a soddy for him. In the meantime his 
family lived in a tent and covered wagon and he worked on the 
railroad track. “Walking track,” they called it, and it was a job 
that John had considered; but their crops had been so good that 
they gave up the idea in favor of the land. And now their labor 
bore fruit and their garden was again a thing of beauty, their 
corn and potatoes the finest they had ever grown, with melons 
and squashes, cabbages and onions in abundance. 

Then came the grasshoppers, wiping out in a single day the 
entire season’s work. The slimy creatures were even in the house, 
eating bedding and clothing, curtains and books. At the end of a 
week not a blade of grass remained, nor even a weed. Annie went 
to bed and wept, but before John came home she washed her face, 
put on a fresh dress and met him with a smile, asking how he 
would like his grasshoppers served for supper. They ate their 
fried chicken with relish in spite of David’s question: “Favver, 
if chickens eat "hoppers and we eat the chickens, why aren’t we 
‘ating "hoppers ?” 

Many pioneer families left the country after this devastation, 
but John and Annie did not give up. John took Grant’s place on 
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the track, and tho it was hard to be alone all day Annie knew 
they were fortunate to get it and put away the greater part of 
his wages for the “rainy day.” The grasshoppers had not been 
so bad on “Grandma's place” and John cut and stacked her hay. 
Many families had no other fuel for winter but hay; when 
twisted into a hard bale it burned very well. They also gathered 
the hard buffalo chips and stored them in a dry place for their 
fires. The friendly Indians had taught them how to dry buffalo 
meat and dress the hides. 

And that was the end of the year 1874, and the next one 
was very much like it. John planted his crops again but kept 
his job on the track. And it was well he did, for once more the 
‘hoppers swept the country and more settlers went back “home.” 
Somehow Annie managed to eke out a living from her cows and 
chickens and the little she salvaged from her garden, saving 
John’s wages for the day when they could buy the land north of 
them. It had been taken as a tree-claim and the owner found it 
hard to meet the requirements. 

Th grandmother liked the West and enjoyed her homestead- 
ing. A big good-natured Irishwoman, she delighted Annie’s 
children by mounting her pony and spending the day at the other 
homesteads whenever they came for her. Once when they were 
all riding the pony — she and David and Arthur — they met Big 
Wolf and he stopped to give the boys some quail he had killed. 
“Little pony — heap big load!” he grunted, and next day brought 
the boys a spotted Indian pony. Delighted, they named him 
Wolf, and this in turn delighted the big Indian. He asked for 
Annie, and Grandma brought the new baby, born that morning. 
He backed away like the typical bachelor, grunting and grinning. 
Grandma named the baby Josephine in honor of her brother. 

And then the year 1875 was gone and the spring came and 
once again they planted their crops, for it looked as if the grass- 
hoppers were really leaving. Comparatively few remained, but 
Annie and the children went out with towels many times a day 
and shooed them off the tender leaves: they could not do a great 
deal of damage when constantly on the move. So Annie’ garden 
was once more a blaze of color and fragrance, and one more 
obstacle seemed conquered. 

During these years there were tales of Indian outrages 
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around North Platte and elsewhere in the valley and Annie was 
in constant terror, tho she told no one of her fears. Long trails 
of Indians went thru the country frequently, stopping sometimes 
to beg, but they were always friendly and never made trouble in 
any way. This could not be said of the Texas cattle which roamed 
the entire region, eating hay and corn and fodder, and the farmer 
was powerless against them. Warnings had been sent to all home- 
steaders that they would be hung if they killed one of them. The 
cattle were ferocious, with long wicked horns, and more than one 
settler had fled for his life. It was hard to see them eat the little 
hoard of feed stacked against a long hard winter, and occasionally 
an irate farmer did shoot one and with the help of neighbors 
butchered and hid it away. Who could question his right? 

One day a party of men from the East, looking for land, 
stopped at Annie’s door and asked for a drink. Her garden had 
never been more beautiful and the place must have looked like 
an oasis to these travelers. 

“You wouldn’t sell, would you?” asked one. 

Annie nodded, seeing “the north place” in her mind’s eye. 

“Name your price!” shouted one man. “This is the first 
land I have seen that | really wanted, and | want this!” 

Annie set a figure far above anything she and John had 
ever dreamed of, and the stranger proclaimed loudly that the 
place was his. 

So they bought the north piece and moved into the old soddy 
that was crumbling and damp. Annie worked for many days 
to make it clean and decent, but when she had done all she could 
it was still crowded and unwholesome. Yet she was determined 
to make the best of it, and would not listen to John’s plans to 
stop his work and build a new house and plant the required trees. 
In the long evenings John plowed furrows and David and his 
mother planted the saplings they had dug up on an island one day 
when John could get a man to walk the track for him.* 

Annie wondered how they could ever endure that old house 
during the winter, and spent much time trying to make it more 
livable. The roof leaked badly. John promised to mend it before 
winter, but Annie dreaded to think of those close quarters when 


*duthor’s Note: This farm is owned todzy by J. O. Anderson, and the 
trees set out that summer are among the finest in Dawson County. 
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the children could not play outdoors. It was Grandma who 
finally settled the question. Old age was creeping up on her and 
she no longer liked to live alone. So the boys moved her house 
down to John’s farm and Annie used the soddy for a kitchen, 
leaving the two deck beds in one end of it for the boys. The 
house had two rooms twelve by fourteen feet. Annie made a 
living room of one, with Grandma’s bed in it; the other had two 
beds and space for her dresser. Never did woman take greater 
delight in arranging her home than did Annie in this. To have 
her mother with her while John was away at work was a source 
of great pleasure, and to have so much room made her forget her 
dread of the long winter to come; instead, her days were filled 
with happy preparation for it. 

The year 1880 — and life had jogged along quite happily for 
the Brown family. The farm was fast getting into good pro- 
duction, and John had left the track to care for things at home. 
Besides, there was a matter that no one ever spoke of, yet it hung 
above the little house like a black and ominous cloud. Annie 
would not put the fact into words — it was too terrible — but 
John was going blind as the result of a scalp wound received in 
the war when he was performing an act of special bravery: an 
act for which he was given high official recognition, but which 
caused him to be totally blind during the last thirty years of his 
life. Not only that, but the exposure and poor food of the years 
he gave to his country were now taking toll, and a disease of the 
spine was developing. Fear and grief gripped Annie’s heart as 
she watched him stagger and grope, and often she laid her head 
on her arm and wept bitterly against the side of the barn. She 
and David took the brunt of the work off his shoulders, and little 
by little it all fell to them, so that when again they had a chance 
to sell their farm they did so. The work was too hard for Annie 
with only the boys to help. And to add to her heartache, they 
laid Grandma to rest that winter. 

January brought much fine weather and they were able to 
move to the new little farm home which they had secured at a 
sacrifice. Then the spring came, as it always has, and David 
worked early and late in the field, for John at last had been 
forced to give up and could only advise and direct from his chair, 
which now he could not leave without help. Annie and Arthur 





\ 


“FEAR AND GRIEF GRIPPED ANNIE’S HEART, FOR JOHN WAS 
GOING BLIND.” 








a ed 
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did the chores and prepared for a large garden. Even little Mary 
and Josephine tried to help, washing dishes when they were so 


lonely indeed without the little girls to help pass the long days. 


small they must stand on chairs to work. John would have been 


Annie and her boys never hesitated at anything, but together 
surmounted one barrier after another as the years rolled around, 
finding them always courageous and full of hope. How they had 
done it she herself often wondered, but the year 1888 found them 
harvesting their fall crop, happy and brave, free from debt (that 
awful foe of the present-day farmer), “poor as church mice,” 
yet thinking themselves rich. For their cellar was filled with 
good things for winter, they had stored plenty of fuel, and there 
was a new schoolhouse right on the corner of their land. John 
had a new medicine that was helping him, the children all had 
new shoes, and David had found a job for the winter on a big 
cattle-farm a few miles from home. 


It was on the twelfth day of January, 1888, that the family 
had their last “hair-raising” experience. The day was so fair that 
Annie got the children off early to school and decided to clean 
house. She put the bedding on the line and proceeded to scrub 
and polish to her heart’s content. She loved to keep house, and 
begrudged the hours that the outdoor work kept her from it. So 
absorbed was she that she did not notice, at first, the change of 
weather. The wind had veered to the north, the sky had a peculiar 
cast, and soon it began to snow. There was a strange tenseness 
in the air. Annie knew what it meant. She had never forgotten 
her first blizzard, and lost no time in making decisions and prep- 
arations. She ran the cattle into the barn and threw feed to the 
chickens in their house. The hogs she could do nothing with 
but to throw feed into the sheds and call them. 


She knew she must get the children home, but she stood for a 
moment at the door looking at John, so helpless, so dependent 
upon her, before she started out. Putting all her bread and 
cookies into a sack which she tied about her shoulders, Annie took 
a coil of rope she had brought from the barn and fastened it 
about her waist, as she had done so many years before. The 
school-house was only a few yards from the corner of the fence, 
and the rope would reach. 
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Out in the storm she reached the fence and clung to it as 
she made her way slowly — so slowly! It was less than a mile, 







but it seemed hours before she reached the corner. She threw 
the noose (which she had wisely made before starting) over the 
corner post and made her way to the door. Cold, exhausted and 
hysterical, she allowed the teacher and pupils to take off her gar- 
ments and shake the snow from them, rubbing and slapping her 
hands and face. They had brought in a great pile of coal and 
wood and were warm and comfortable, but hungry. Satisfied 
that they were safe for the present she soon started back, taking 
Arthur with her. She knew the fires would be low if not dead 
before they could reach home, and bade Arthur make all possible 
haste. But there was no hurrying! Sometimes they stood per- 
fectly still, wondering if they could ever take another step, then 












starting only to fall again and again. Arthur was sure his mother 
would die, and he was frantic as he dragged and shouted and 
cursed, sometimes even beating her to make her move. But she 








heard none of it as the storm roared and her senses were numbed 
with the cold. Only by the greatest effort was Arthur able to 
keep her from falling into the snow in fatal sleep. The journey 






seemed a nightmare that would never end. 
At last they were home and both fell exhausted on the floor 
and lay there for what seemed hours before Arthur was able to 








fix the fires and put his mother in her own bed. For days after- 
ward Annie was unable to be up and at times raved and cried, 
believing herself still out in the storm. Both John and Mary 
always felt that she never recovered fully from the terrible ex- 









perience. 

That year John got his pension from the Government. Tho 
small, it made a big difference to the family, for money was low 
in that little house and often they had no cash at all. Families 
less thrifty would have suffered. Thrift had been Annie’s greatest 









asset thru all her pioneer years. 
By this time crops were uncertain— one year wet, another 






dry, and only half a crop any year. Money was scarce every- 
where and times were hard. Arthur got a job herding cattle over 
the unfenced farmland— some of which, years later, David 








bought and cultivated for thirty years. He married and raised 





six children, struggling along thru the best period of his life, only 
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to lose it entirely in the depression that followed the early thirties 
on to the present day. With three yet to feed and educate, he 
was forced into day labor of any kind in order to complete his 
life’s work, in spite of the fact that he was crippled and ill. 

With the help of Arthur’s earnings and their pension, their 
cows and chickens and meager crops, John’s family fared well 
even laid a little aside. 

The years rolled on, and one summer Sam and Mary came 
for a visit. They had lived in the city since the last grasshopper 
invasion, with which Sam had not been able to cope. “Rather 
fight Indians any time!” he declared, and sold his stock and 
moved East. Now the home that seemed so cozy and dear to 
John and Annie looked crude, even sordid, to their eyes. They 
begged John and Annie to return to the city with them, saying 
the boys could run the farm and John could see good doctors. 
They shook their heads in disgust when Annie told them that the 


same old family doctor who had brought their children into the 


world was taking care of John, and they were concerned about 
the girls. 

“Mary must see something outside of this, or she will marry 
and settle here for life. Think of her and Josephine even if you 
do not consider yourselves.” 

So they argued. Then Annie’s young folks took their city 
cousins to a barn dance. 

“Oh Mother, how I wish we had never left this country! 
They have the best times you ever heard of! We never have 
such good times at home.” And the cousins wondered a bit to 
see “that grim look” on their mother’s face. 

When they were alone that night John said, “Is it so bad, 
Annie ?” 

And Annie in turn asked, “Do you want to see the city 
doctor, John ?” 

“It would be useless, Annie! He would have to tell us so, 
and that would make us feel worse. It has all been so hard for 
you anyway, my dear wife.” 

“If it has been hard, John, my home and children have been 
worth the price,” was Annie’s reply. And John laid his hand 


over hers, saying, 
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“No doctor can help me, Annie. I just want you and the 
children and the prairie in the sunset of my life. We're too old 
to make new friends; and who would trade the old friends for 


new ones anyway?” 


“Sam,” said Annie next morning, “you are indeed a prophet. 
Many years ago you told me that if we stayed we would learn to 
love it and never want to leave. We did stay, we love it, and we 
are never going to leave it while we live.” 


Author's Note: “Pioneers” is a story of actual facts as told to me 
by the two fine pioneer women whom I have had the honor to call 
“Mother” by virtue of my two marriages. I! have not followed the family 
life closely on either side but have picked out incidents from each and 
woven them into this story, which is absolutely authentic otherwise except 
for certain changes in names. My husband (“David” in the story) was 
the oldest child of John and Annie Brown. We have tried to impréss 
upon our children the heritage of those pioneer days, the days of such 
simplicity and yet such high ideals. The days and the people that our 
great men of today have sprung from. 

To Annie Brown, and to my other Pioneer Mother, Ida Camp, I 


dedicate this story. 














Music of The Pioneer Days in Nebraska 


Compiled by 
Miriam STANLEY CARLETON-SQUIRES 
(Mrs. Edwin E. Squires) 
Broken Bow. Nebraska 


Part IV 
CRETE 

Nedela’s Band was the first to be organized in Crete, with 
Frank Nedela its director. This Czech band became well known and 
played in various communities. It is said to have been the only 
band west of the Missouri River in the early 70’s. It played in 
Lincoln at the last inauguration of Nebraska’s first Governor, 
David Butler. 

The first piano to come into the community was probably 
for the Crete Academy during the early 70's. 

One of the very early piano teachers was Mrs. R. L. Corn- 
well. 

The earliest known musical event of any importance took 
place in Crete in 1872, when H. H. Johnson organized a group of 
local singers and gave a successful concert. This group was 
probably the first musical organization, although it may have 
given only the one concert. Later, in 1877, G. A. Gregory or- 
ganized a chorus which continued for some time. 

In 1875 Joseph Kopetzky conducted the first music store. 

The first military band was under the direction of J. C. 
Prochazka, who also taught the violin and cornet. It was organized 
about 1880 as a Silver Cornet Band, and in 1883 was assigned 
to the First Nebraska Infantry. 

The first pipe organ in the city was installed in the old Con- 
gregational Church and was moved to the present edifice when it 
was built. 

The early Chautauquas provided the first professional talent 
to come to Crete. Many musicians of renown have visited Crete, 
among them being W. F. Sherwin, the hymn-writer, Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell and many others. 
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Music was introduced in the schools of Crete about 1887. 


The first mus:c supervisor was George Aller.* 





Tue ADELPHIANS AT WHITE CLoup CHAUTAUQUA 


1895 


Left to right, standing: George H. Aller, Cord L. Aller. 
Front Row Klla Givens, Ross H. House, Lydia Berkeley, Ethlyn 


King, Homer C. House, Lillian Chase House 


Mr. E. J. Walt furnished the following interesting information about 
Mr. Aller and his brothers in music: 

The Adelphian Male Quartette was organized by five young men of 
Doane College in July, 1887, after hearing the famous Schuber’ Male 
Quartette at the Crete Chautauqua. The House brothers (Albert V., Ross 
H. and Homer C.) were versed in either first or second tenor parts; the 
\ler brothers (Cord L. and George H.) sang either baritone or bass 
parts. For five years they toured from coast to coast, and in summers 
sang on chautauqua and concert programs. 

The quartette made remarkable musical history by singing for fifty 
years without change in personnel perhaps a world record. Their last 
anniversary was celebrated in Denver in September, 1937. Today only 
George H. Aller, of Crete, is left. 
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Corrections and Additions 


In courtesy to the author we set right certain errors in Part II of this 
series (Volume XX, No. 3, p. 169) discovered after the publication of 
Part III, and which Mrs. Squires above all others will wish to see cor- 
rected. Readers should refer to the author's preface (XX-1, p. 39) where- 
in she sets forth her aim “to rescue from oblivion some of the musical 
facts of the early days of Nebraska,” and adds: “Much of what is con- 
tained herein exists only in the memory of those who were among the 
first settlers, and the author acknowledges her obligation to those who 
furnished the valuable data While far from complete, this will serve 
as a beginning which I shall hope to add to and revise if additional 
information is obtained or errors discovered.” 

In an idle moment H. S. Robinson, researcher for the Historical 
Society, observed that the items listed under “Polk” in that issue belong 
not to the town but to the county of Polk. He reported: 

Only the last two items could possibly apply to the village of 

Polk, youngest in the county, founded in 1907 when the Union 

Pacific extended its branch line west from Stromsburg to join 

the main line at Central City. Most of the items ascribed to Polk 

belong to Stromsburg. Quoting: “The first piano in the com- 
munity was owned by Miss Josie Headstrom, who is now Mrs 

J. A. Frawley.” But Miss Josie was the daughter of Lewis Head- 

strom, founder of Stromsburg, and her husband was a druggist 

and postmaster at that place 

Then: “In the early 80's P. W. Elrath conducted a music 
store.” This was in Stromsburg, according to Nebraska gazet- 
teers of that period. 

Again: “The Silver Cornet Band with Mr. Pembleton as 

leader was organized in 1882. At about that time Ashton C 

Shallenberger gave concert lessons.” But A. C. Shallenberger 

settled in Stromsburg in 1881 and found employment in a general 

store at Osceola in 1882. He probably taught the cornet at both 
places, as contemporary newspapers show that both had bands at 
that time. Later he became governor, then congressman. 

On the next page of same issue a last-minute change in page proofs 
resulted in an unfortunate transposition of the items for “Exeter and 
Fairmont,” the first being last and the last, first. We endeavor to arrange 
the whole of this material in chronological order. The “printer’s devil” 
is responsible for omission of the last item for Grand Island, reprinted 
herein. (Possibly his is the same satanic influence that cast a spell upon 
this entire section.) 

Other readers have sent in additional items of interest which we print 
below. Further corrections and additions are invited, to the end that this 
may become a comprehensive history of Nebraska’s early music. 


GRAND Istanp: Miss Jane Pinder has brought great credit 
to the musical activities of the city with her conservatory of music, 
and as an excellent teacher of the violin. (Completing XX-3, 171) 


Davin City: Miss Johanna Oehme gave piano lessons here 
for many years. 
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Mrs. Jean Buchta Dickens, formerly of David City, is now 
continuing her studies and work in music in New York City. 


(Additions to XX-1, 43) 


KEARNEY: In 1940 Kearney’s opera house was supposed to 
have been sold, but the proceedings were nullified by legal tech- 
nicalities. In the spring of 1941 the building was again sold for 
taxes that amounted to more than $14,000, the purchaser paying 
only $7,500 for a building that was once the pride of the city. 

In its heyday this gray stone structure seated more than 
fifteen hundred. It was built in 1890 by Richards & Company 
of Omaha at a cost of $140,000. (In the original record this 
cost is given as $150,000.— See page 87. Ed.) Its ground 
dimensions are 75 x 100 feet, and the cupola lifts its height to 105 
feet. It boasted the first electric elevator in Kearney, and this 
same elevator is still in operation. 

While there have always been business offices in the building, 
the auditorium occupies practically three floors. The parquet con- 
tained 128 old rose plush-backs. Twenty-eight of the best seats 
were sofas, accomodating two persons. There was also a dress 
circle whose chair backs were a combination of plush and carved 
oak. Draperies were of Edison blue, Nile green, and old rose. 
The ceiling was painted to represent the sky covered with fleecy 
clouds, and electric lights twinkled to represent stars. An in- 
terior view of the house is shown on page 88 of the original ac- 
count. (Addition to XXI-2, 83) 


F. G. Keens, who played King Ahasuerus in “Queen Esther” 
in 1874, died in 1939. 


(To be continued) 














The Early History of Music at 
Crete, Nebraska 


By Grorce H. ALLER 
As told to the writer, Robert R. Hastings 

The City of Crete, Nebraska, was organized in the year 1871. 
Little progress was made in cultivating the musical talent of the 
residents until a Conservatory of Music was organized in con- 
nection with Doane College. This school received its charter in 
1872 and has been in continuous operation as a college since that 
year. Very soon after its organization, the Music Department 
became the center of musical training in the city. 

George A. Gregory, who is now ninety years of age and 
still a resident of Crete, entered Doane College in 1876 and im- 
mediately offered to the Crete Public Schools his services as an 
instructor in voice, without salary. This plan proved very suc- 
cessful and a class of adults was organized in 1877. The Band 
of Hope was organized by Professor Gregory in the late 70's. 
It included 328 school children up to sixteen years of age. Re- 
hearsals were held in the churches of the city immediately after 
school, and excellent results were obtained. 

Quoting from an early newspaper published in Crete, the 
following statement was made relative to the singing of that 
Band of Hope: 

The church was packed to overflowing Nothing but the 
sanctity of the place restrained the audience from cheering, but 
even this was overcome through the spirited rendering of “The 
Red, White and Blue.” 

By 1880 a large number of adults were enrolled in the music 
class taught by Professor Gregory, or were taking private lessons 
from him. An interesting event in connection with this class is 
the fact that all the members of the Adelphian Quartet (referred 
to later in this article) took voice lessons from the professor, 
and this quartet became famous years later. 

To Prof. Goodwin D. Sweezey, who was connected with 
Doane College from 1879 to 1894, must be given credit for 
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directing the male glee clubs of the college during that entire 
period. Later he joined the faculty of the University of Ne- 
braska, where he was an honored member for many years. 

In February, 1889, the Crete Military Band was organized 
by Stephen Jelinek, a son of Frank Jelinek who homesteaded 
three miles south of Crete in the year 1865. This band was 
sponsored by Crete citizens, and once each week for three months 
during the summer a concert was given on the street. This 
practice continued for several years. One rehearsal was held each 
week throughout the entire year. Standard and popular selections 
were played. The band was in great demand and traveled 
extensively over Nebraska. In 1889 the band won first prize in 
a contest in Omaha, and again in 1890 in a contest sponsored 
by the G. A. R. at Grand Island. A number of its members still 
survive at this writing — December, 1940. They are: 

John Prochaska, now living in San Diego; Harry Buchanan 
at Los Angeles; Burke Buchanan and Lou F. Andrews. Minne- 
apolis; John Shary in Mission, Texas; Ed Steidl, now in lowa 
City but for many years a druggist at Crete; and, in Nebraska, 
Stephen Jelinek, the band leader, at Lincoln; Edward Jelinek, 
Grand Island; Jesse Goodwin at Cambridge; and Joseph Franta 
and George H. Aller, who still reside at Crete. 

Stephen Jelinek has never forgotten Crete and frequently 
comes here to visit his many friends and acquaintances. He 
has had a remarkable musical career. For eight years he was 
cornetist in Chicago theaters before the Spanish-American war, 
and during that war was chief musician of the 11th Infantry for 
three years. For five years he was cornetist of the orchestra at 
the old Oliver Theater, and later he was cornetist of the Orpheum 
Theater orchestra in Lincoln for seventeen years. 

Another interesting musical organization which originated 
in Crete was the Adelphian Quartet, which continued to sing in 
concerts longer than any other quartet ever organized in the 
United States so far as the writer has been able to ascertain. 

This quartet was composed of Dr. Homer C. House, Ross H. 
House, Codrus (“Cord”) L. Aller, and George H. Aller. The 
fifth member was the “utility man,” A. V. House. The House 
brothers and Aller brothers were great chums while living in 
Crete and Doane College. In 1887, while the Crete Chautauqua 
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was at its height, these five men were profoundly impressed by a 
quartet which was singing on the Crete Chautauqua platform 
and whose music sounded as if it came from an organ. To the 
surprise of these young men, they discovered the music came 
from four perfectly attuned human voices, and then and there 
they determined to organize a similar quartet. The House 
brothers sang tenor parts and the Aller brothers sang baritone 
and bass parts. They chose the name “Adelphian,” meaning 
“Pairs of Brothers.” 

The Adelphian started its career as a college quartet, singing 
only for the entertainment of the various college and city groups 
of Crete. William Jennings Bryan became very much interested 
in these young men and for several seasons they accompanied 
him on his lecture tours. In 1892 the Burlington Railroad sent 
them to the National Convention of Christian Endeavor held at 
New York City, with all expenses paid, to advertise Nebraska. 
That summer they gave a concert before thirty thousand people 
in Madison Square Garden, and by reason of that triumph they 
were asked to sing several concerts at the original of all Chautau- 
quas at Chautauqua Lake, New York. Bishop Vincent, its 
manager, expected to see this group from the Middle West 
dressed like cowboys, in chaps and sombreros; instead he found a 
group of well-groomed college men meticulously dressed in the 
stage-fashion of the time and each with a rose in his coat lapel. 

3y the time the members of the quartet had finished their 
education at Doane their fame was made, and they proceeded to 
develop the quartet on a professional basis. A. V. House traveled 
with them as a lecturer and assistant and Miss Lillian Chase as 
reader. They toured the Pacific Coast many times. They had a 
repertoire of 166 songs committed to memory, and on many oc- 
casions gave ten concerts on ten successive days without repeat- 
ing a number. 

As time went on these young men entered into business. Dr. 
Homer C. House became the head of the Department of English 
and Music in Maryland University; Ross H. House became as- 
sociated with the YMCA in Denver, Colorado; “Cord” Aller was 
a successful miller to the time of his death; and the sole survivor, 
George H. Aller, still gives lessons in voice at Crete; directs “The 
Cretonians,” a glee club of male voices selected from the business 
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men of Crete; and also directs various musical groups in that 
vicinity. For many years he was Director of Music at several 
Nebraska institutions, namely, the Franklin Academy, Peru State 
Teachers College, Wesleyan University at Lincoln, Doane Col- 
lege, and Kearney State Teachers College. He recollects vividly 
the days when the Adelphian Quartet was in demand by Chautau- 
qua and lyceum groups until death began to take its members. 


For many years during Commencement Week at Doane, the 
members of Adephian Quartet used to hold a reunion, thus their 
music became a traditional part of the annual commencement 
exercises of the college. No other musical organization has given 
the city of Crete in general, and Doane College in particular, the 
publicity they have gained thru the singing and the devotion of 
the Adelphian Quartet. 

Today, in the city of Crete, thru the efforts of George H. 
Aller, is a fine musical group known as The Cretonians. At the 
present time there are thirty-three members, and the group has 
been in existence since the year 1926. Weekly rehearsals are 
held. This is probably one of the most representative organiza- 
tions in the civic life of Crete. Men from all walks of life are 
proud to hold membership. The Cretonians are in great demand 
for concerts within driving distance of Crete, and they are most 
generous in assisting with any program in that vicinity. Thou- 
sands of people who are not too modern to enjoy the music their 
fathers loved have thrilled to these splendid voices on the radio. 

The Doane College Choir sings regularly in the First Con- 
gregational Church at Crete, and annually makes an extensive 
tour through Nebraska and adjacent states. 

Appreciation of good music has been fostered throughout the 
years by the Conservatory of Music at Doane College, and by 
private music teachers in this city. 

All honor must be given to those early pioneers who came 
to Crete when it was a new town on the treeless prairie, and 
began to cultivate the musical talent in that community. 








Nebraska’s First Territorial Legislature 


By Davin M. Jounston of Richardson County 


Upon the death of Governor Francis Burt, first 
executive of that empire wilderness called Nebraska 
Territory, the secretary of state, Thomas B. Cuming, 


became acting governor. At once he proceeded to 
the task of a census preliminary to his election proc- 
lamation. That election was held December 12, 


1854, naming one delegate to Congress and thirty- 





nine members to the legislature — twenty-six for the 
house and thirteen for the council. 

There were four candidates who hoped to repre- 
sent the new territory in Congress: Bird B. Chap- 
man of Ohio, Hadley O. Johnson of Iowa, N. B. 
Giddings of Missouri, and myself of St. Joseph. In November I procured 





a mule, saddle, bridle and pair of spurs, and, thus equipped, started out 
to seek my political fortune. 

Here the issue was the location of the capital. Two points were 
candidates for this honor, and the waters of the Platte separated the 
interests and the votes of the contestants. As but few voters were living 
in the territory at this time, the canvass by common consent was trans- 
ferred to the populous settlements on the east bank of the Missouri River 
in the states of lowa and Missouri. 

My journey along that bank of the big river was a lonely one, but 
I was cheered and animated b¥ the pleasing fancies that pictured in the 
near future the reward of solid greatness and congressional honors. 

I crossed the Missouri at a place called Bennet’s Ford and for the 
first time entered the new territory. Around me spread the silent forest 
stripped of its foliage, and the grass at my feet bore the sombre tint of 
decay. I had traveled but a short distance when I heard the sound of 
voices from a ravine a few rods away. For a moment my mind threw 
off the gloom that had settled upon it and the prospect of making my first 
stump speech seemed at hand. 

Imagine my surprise and disgust when | found my audience to be a 
score of Indians holding a feast over the remains of a slaughtered hog. 
Then I discovered my mistake in not having acquired some knowledge of 
the Indian dialect before venturing into the new country. 

However, I pushed forward on my patient and jaded mule for old 
Fort Kearny, the headquarters of the territory south of the Platte. As I 
ascended the bluffs overlooking the Missouri, my heart thrilled at the sight 
of a log cabin and it did not take me long to reach it. The woman of 
the house invited me in, whereupon I found about a dozen Indians seate? 
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on the floor and eyeing with close attention the cook stove in the center 
of the room. Its cheerful fire was very grateful to my chilled limbs, and a 
big pan filled with frying meat sent forth a most appetizing odor. The 
woman, young and sandy-haired, was kneading bread at a small table 
with her back to the stove. Presently an Indian slipped up, stole a piece 
of the hot meat, hid it under his blanket, and vanished outside. Other 
Indians followed suit until the unsuspecting eye of the involuntary hostess 
caught one of them in the very act, with his hand on the meat. In a 
moment she was in a storm of passion and, springing toward them, ordered 
them out of the house 

This was a trying time for me, as it gave new energy to my half- 
smothered fears for my life. At once my mind was filled with horrible 
pictures of Indian barbarities. But the brave littlke woman, armed with 
a broom, stood her ground firmly and called on me to help her. I put on 
a brave front. With stern look and voice choked with fear I pronounced 
the only Indian word I knew —“Puck-a-chee!’* To my great astonish- 
ment and relief the thieves left the house and its valiant defenders and 
retired to their camp a short distance away. 

After eating dinner with my hospitable hostess I continued my journey 
to old Fort Kearny and arrived there without further adventure. I spent 
the night with Major Downs (who had been in the regular army) in the 
old block house which he had converted into a hotel. This with the dis- 
mantled fort and five or six other buildings constituted the town, which 
under the name of Nebraska City had recently been started by S. F. 
Nuckolls and some others. Next morning I met a few friends, showed 
them my letters, and revealed to them the object of my visit. 

My next stopping place was Omaha, selected by the Governor for the 
meeting of the first legislature of the Territory. Omaha at this time was 
simply a name. There were but one or two houses, but the townsite was 
beautifully located and the town soon commenced growing rapidly. I 
spent that first night on the townsite, being kindly entertained by one of 
the proprietors——a Mr. Goodwill. His home was a dugout which he 
called “Hole-in-the-Ground No. 6.” We sat up till a late hour over the 
fascinating games of euchre and old sledge 

The next morning | started back to Fort Kearny and the southern 
part of the Territory. In the southeastern section (since called Richardson 
County) I found a few settlers on Muddy Creek, and there selected a 
claim for my future home. This was a most beautiful and attractive 
country, wel! watered and wooded, with a soil unsurpassed in fertility and 
supporting heavy and luxuriant grasses 

After seeing the voters in Richardson County, about thirty in all, I 
crossed the river to try my hand at electioneering in Missouri and Iowa. 
Here I met with splendid success, for I had enough votes promised me to 
beat all my competitors in the race, and the voters promised to be on hand 
on the day of election. 


*“Get out of this!” 
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But how uncertain are all the affairs ct human life! On my way 
back to the new country I found the Missouri too dangerous to cross. It 
was full almost to the bank, and logs, trees and ice floated down in wild 
confusion. No skiff or boat could be found to take me across. Standing 
on the east bank of the swollen stream, my patient mule beside me, for the 
first time I saw in the distance the horrible picture of defeat. 

However, in a few days I was able to cross and to see a few friends 
in Richardson County, then started back toward Nebraska City and again 
found myself water-bound by a freshet in the Nemaha. My long absence 
was construed into withdrawal from the race, and with this rumor my 
hope of Congress expired. 

This was but a few days before the election, and my friends on Muddy 
Creek put me on the track for the legislature and I was elected. My vic- 
tory was greeted with applause and celebrated in the old-fashioned way 
by a big dance. A boy on a fleet horse with two empty jugs and fifty 
cents was dispatched to Missouri and instructed to return with all possible 
haste. A log cabin twelve by fifteen feet at the edge of a beautiful grove 
on the bank of the Muddy was the scene of festivities. One corner of 
the room was reserved by the judges of election for counting the vote; 
the remainder was devoted to the dance, and blazing logs in the fireplace 
furnished both heat and light. Seven couples marched and danced to the 
animating music of the violin. The harmony was not interrupted until 
our boy returned with the jugs, and then only long enough to sample their 
contents. The revelry continued until a late hour, its pleasures being 
terminated finally by the exhaustion of our supplies. 

The images of those eventful days are still bright on the canvas of 
memory and furnish food for both amusement and reflection. Tho 
more than fifty years have passed, the joy I felt at my election will never 
be forgotten. 

This distinguished honor healed, in great measure, the wounds of my 
defeat for Congress, and I cheerfully obeyed the call of the Governor to 
take my seat in the first Nebraska Legislature. It met at Omaha January 
16, 1855, with a full House and Council, and nearly every state in the 
Union was represented in that body. 

Our meetings were held in a small brick building of two stories with 
an office for the Governor on the first floor. By this time Omaha con- 
sisted of less than a dozen buildings, the greater number of which were 
saloons. Houses were going up all the time and the place was a scene 
of bustle and activity. The hotel —the Douglas House, with Mr. Wells 
as landlord — was beseiged by impatient legislators before it was completed, 
and in spite of the cold his unplastered rooms were soon filled. Here 
Governor Cuming and his wife had rooms, the best in the house. 

The burning issue before us was the location of the capital of the 
mew Territory. Nebraska City south of the Platte and Omaha on the 
north were contending for the prize with great zeal but not with equal 
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success, for after a hard struggle Omaha was victorious and started on 
the road to prosperity and greatness 

As very few members of the legislature had been in the Territory 
more than a week prior to the election, it was amusing to hear them in 
the heat of debate address one another as “the gentleman from New 
York,” “the gentleman from Iowa,” and so on 

lhe Governor had divided the territory along the river into counties 
and had given a name to each. The members claimed to live in those 
counties and to represent them in the legisiature. No serious difficulty 
arose from this fact, for by general consent the question of settlement was 
not raised in any other way than as above stated. 

Among those who came to claim their seats in the legislature was J. 
Sterling Morton, then a young man. His wife accompanied him to 
Omaha, but his seat was contested. I prosecuted his claim before the 
legislature but was unsuccessful. Mr. Morton was compelled to retire, 
tho he and Mrs. Morton remained in Omaha during most of the session. 
I claimed that the legislature had the right to go back of the returns and 
count the votes in the disputed territory, but that body did not uphold 
my view. 

The first law suit in Nebraska Territory was before a Justice of the 
Peace, and came about in this way: 

The landlord of the Douglas House, Mr. Wells, had been robbed of 
half a cheese and two men were charged with the crime. At this time 
there was no law in the Territory to punish petit larceny or stealing of any 
kind, nor was there any law creating the office of justice of the peace — 
nor, indeed, any other office excepting those named in the Act of Congress 
creating the Territory. 

The Governor had been frequently urged by a political friend living 
in lowa to appoint him as justice of the peace in Omaha. Partly as a 
joke and partly to free himself of his friend’s importunities, the Governor 
at last consented and made the desired appointment. Then, armed with 
the statutes of his home state, the Iowan opened an office in the “city” 
of Omaha and announced himself ready for litigation. It was not long in 
coming. The landlord who had been robbed of his cheese filed a com- 
plaint before the new Justice stating the fact, and a warrant for arrest of 
the two suspects was issued to a constable who was appointed like the 
Justice. 

The defendants were arrested and brought before His Honor for 
trial. They employed as attorney a member of the legislature (myself) 
to defend them, and the owner of the cheese appeared for the Territory. 
When the case was called for trial the defendants demanded a jury. Here 
His Honor met with some difficulty, for the judicial mind was not clear 
on that point; but, consulting the Iowa statutes on jury trials, he granted 
their request and a jury was ordered. Then another difficulty was pre- 
sented, still more serious than the first. As but few people were in the 
country at that time, and as no statute had been passed prescribing the 
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qualifications of a juror in any case, the question had become very dif- 
ficult to determine. 

It was agreed finally to select the jury from among the members of 
the legislature; accordingly they were sworn with all due solemnity under 
the laws of lowa and the trial proceeded, being held in the office of the 
Douglas House. The landlord, who was both prosecuting attorney and 
plaintiff, introduced his evidence and proved beyond all doubt that the 
crime took place as charged. Then for the first time the defendants 
challenged the authority of the Governor to appoint a justice of the peace, 
and denied his right to try them. 

The Justice had maintained the dignity of his court up to this time 
with great propriety, but this was too much for His Honor to bear and he 
flew into a most unjudicial rage. An apology from the defendants’ counsel 
somewhat appeased his anger, the motion was overruled and his juris 
diction sustained. 

The defendants thru their counsel then asked for a subpoena for the 
Governor, and here another difficulty arose as to whether a justice of the 
peace could issue a subpoena for His Excellency to attend his court 
After some discussion the writ was issued and the Governor was on hand 
to give testimony in the case. He testified that he thought he had no 
right to appoint His Honor as justice of the peace and had complied with 
his friend’s request against his own judgment. 

Notwithstanding all this evidence the Justice held that he had a right 
to try the case and sent it to the jury, who, after hearing the arguments 
of counsel, retired to their room and after a short time returned a verdict 
of “Not Guilty.” 

It was now the turn of the prosecuting witness and landlord to fly into 
a rage, which he did, and furiously ordered the jury out of his house 
This was a trying time for the jury, most of whom were living at that 
hotel and there was no other boarding house in the town large enough to 
accomodate them. Finally, by the persuasion of some friends, the landlord 
agreed to let them stay. Thus ended the first lawsuit in Nebraska 

It was whispered that some members of the legislature had no con- 
stituents in the counties they claimed to represent. A report was current 
that one member took a few men in a two-horse wagon and drove some 
ten or fifteen miles into the Territory, then stopped and held the election 
in the wagon, not knowing whether or not he was even within the county 
he claimed to represent. However, no one challenged his right to the 
seat and he made an excellent member. 

The country was full of emigrants and speculators. It will be re- 
called that many members owned or had an interest in townsites which 
existed on paper and nowhere else, and these they were exceedingly anxious 
to sell to strangers. One legislator, to help sell his shares and advertise 
his site, got up a turkey roast and invited the Governor and his lady and a 
few other friends (including myself) to his boarding house to share the 
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treat. He claimed that the turkey was killed on his townsite, and we all 
agreed to praise his turkey and boom his townsite to the best of our ability. 
When the dinner was served quite a number of strangers were present at 
the long table. Presently the Governor remarked, “General, this turkey 
is excellent. Where did it come from?” The General replied, “It was 
killed on the townsite by one of my constituents and presented to me.” 
The fact is that the turkey was killed in Towa and sent to him by a friend 


in order to help him sell his town shares. 


One member of the House had a seat near a west window which gave 
him a good view of what was going on in the town. A new saloon was 
opened nearly every day, and the custom was to treat at the opening 
When this member from his post of observation saw the proprietor come 
out and hang up his signal that he was ready for business (this signal 
being usually a red flannel shirt, there being neither signs nor sign painter 
in Omaha), he would say, “Mr. Speaker, I move we adjourn for a recess.” 
Of course the motion was seconded without delay and most of the mem- 
bers hastened out to enjoy the hospitality of the new saloon. In a few 


minutes all resumed their seats and were ready for business. 


While a great many amusing things happened during the session of 
the First Legislature of Nebraska, yet it passed a wise code of laws and 
laid the foundation for the future prosperity of our great state. 

Occasionally the legislative halls were brightened by fair visitors from 
Council Bluffs and from the nearby Presbyterian Mission of Belleview. 
Mrs. Cuming, wife of the Governor, was a beautiful and charming woman, 
and even at this distance of time I can recall the delightful evenings 
spent with a few choice friends in her parlor at the hotel. 

The passing of more than half a century has obliterated from my 
mind many of the minor incidents of those early days, and so I will let 
this close my recollections of the first session of the Legislature of Ne- 
braska Territory and of the City of Omaha, then in embryo, but now a 
metropolis of the Great Northwest. 

(Written down by his daughter, Eliza Johnston Wiggin, January 23, 


1908. ) 














Washington: World Capital in the 
World War 


Six weeks is the longest time I have served a sentence at 
Washington, D. C. The occasion of my going was the need of 
contact with the departments at Washington controlling certain 
activities of the State Historical Society. We flew from Chicago 
to Washington — Ruth Sheldon and myself. The cost was not 
much more than the railway fare, Pullman and food. It was the 
farthest and highest I ever flew in my life — about nine hundred 
miles and about eight thousand feet for most of the distance. A 
great rolling ocean of clouds was beneath us most of the way. 
We stopped only once—at the Cincinnati airport. East of 
Cincinnati the cloud billows parted at intervals. It was the first 
time in my life I had looked down upon the top of the Allegheny 
and Blue Ridge mountains. Glimpses of the mountain passes 
seen below called up pictures of the pioneers crossing these 
mountains in the 18th and 19th centuries. The path of George 
Washington and Braddock’s army was below us part of the time. 
The Cumberland Road, also, painfully created by the feet and 
animals of the pioneers. Two centuries of exploration and 
search to find the paths for the American people into the land of 
prairies and plains beyond the mountains. Only four hours today, 
flying over the tops of the mountains from the lakes to the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Washington has an air-field on the south side of the Potomac 
River toward Alexandria and Mount Vernon. It is on a great 
bottom like the Platte River at Fremont or Columbus, — two 
or three miles in extent either way, with a vast pavilion airport 
and landing field which will accomodate the air navies of the 
world; and will, no doubt, within the present century. Today 
the airships arrive every hour from Chicago, from Detroit, from 
St. Louis, from Miami, from New York, from Boston, from 
many lesser local points. Every airship is loaded with passen- 
gers, and hundreds seated in the great glass waiting room watch 
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for friends or rise at the call of their ship. Lincoln is destined 
to be such an air center of the Great Plains region stretching 
from Canaca to Mexico. Here are the plains, the clear sky, the 
central path of travel east and west, north and south, 

My first objective in Washington was the WPA divisions 
which control the operation of war service work in Nebraska. | 
met Mr. Kiplinger, Mr. Child and Mr. Chapman, with whom I 
had some previous correspondence and contact. All three said 
that the approval of the War Department was absolutely required 
for carrying forward the war service projects of the State His- 
torical Society. All three said that nothing could be done with 
the War Department, which would approve only such projects as 
had upon them gunpowder and blood. After each such statement 
I asked for direction to the officer who controlled approval of 
war service projects. Finally | was informed that Col. George 
Parker, in Room 3151, Munitions Building, was the military 
authority who determined whether a project was actually a war 
service project or not. 

I sought Col. George Parker. In order to get into the War 
Department Buildings the visitor is put thru several degrees. 
They do everything to him except to make him take off his shirt. 
After passing this inspection I had a metal label affixed to my 
coat and was sent up to the third floor. 

Col. George Parker was an officer in the 82nd Division over- 
seas in the First World War. I had some brief contact with the 
82nd Division myself in that war. He has a vigorous military 
bearing and Southern accent. I told him in fewest words the war 
service work of the Historical Society in Nebraska, and that we 
desired his approval. Musing, Col. George Parker said, “Sheldon 
— Sheldon. Do you know George L. Sheldon of Mississippi?” 
I told him that George L. Sheldon was a cousin of some degree 
and I had gladly aided in his election as Governor of Nebraska. 
“Gov. Sheldon owns a plantation near ours in Mississippi,” said 
Col. George Parker. From there on the going was easy. He 
asked me if | knew Fort Robinson, and Wounded Knee, and the 
colored Ninth Cavalry. We had a grand time exchanging 
memories of the Nebraska frontier and the Indian wars. So I 
parted from Col. George Parker with an invitation for him to 
visit in Lincoln after the war is over. 
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The Nebraska delegation in the senate and house in Wash- 
ington numbers at present seven men. There will be only six 
when the next Congress assembles, and we do not know just now 
which six it will be. But I called at every congressional office in 
a single day and had contact with the members and the office 
staff. What greetings we give and get when we Nebraskans 
meet far from home! 

There are no political party lines in the make-up of the Ne- 
braska delegation just now. Every man (and every woman) in 
the offices is aggressive as a buffalo bull for ending the war in 
the one and only way,—and for Nebraska to be a potent force 
in the operation. Splendid moments of reminiscence and fellow- 
ship in all these Nebraska congressional offices, which are in 
memory, but for which there is no space here. 

In the Union Station | spent six hours one Sunday studying 
the tides of humanity which flowed in and out, never ceasing. 
Especially I studied those unnumbered groups of two which made 
a large part of that flowing human tide. Each group had a man 
in uniform and a woman at its center, and the whole drama of 
two human lives, and possibly more, set in one tragic act — 
parting. “Scheiden thut Weh,’ says the German song. A re- 
porter with a notebook and a good imagination could write a 
thousand stories each day in Union Station in Washington and 
never speak a word. The stories are already written upon the 
faces of the two (and sometimes more) who are about to part. 
Some faces are tear-strained. Some lighten the heart-rending 
agony by flashes of laughter, trying to make the parting seem 
hopeful. But it is parting just the same. And I watched those 
partings between the uniform and the woman for hours. 

Washington is the world’s capital. It will be the world’s 
capital for the next two hundred years. After that we do not 
know. Rome was the world’s political capital for over four 
hundred years. Shall America be wise enough and true enough 
to the interests of the human race to make it the radiating center 
of influence for two hundred years —and more? 


— The Editor. 














Books Reviewed 


Farm Ownership, Tenancy and Land Use in a Nebraska Community, 
by Robert Diller. (University of Chicago Press. Index, appen- 
dices, maps and charts; 192 pp.) Review by R. M. G. 

The author was born in Nebraska, in the town of Diller; he is the 
great-grandson of an 1879 settler of the community which later took his 
name for its principal town. The book is an interesting example of the 
fact that a careful study of a matter may reverse the opinions with which 
one started. Mr. Diller, working under a grant from the University of 
Chicago Law School, had expected to suggest ways to reform the ills of 
present-day farming and land-owning that are cited and echoed so 
repetitiously. Instead, his investigations have caused him to refute or 
qualify many current beliefs as to the instability of farm ownership, the 
increases in farm tenancy, corporate holdings of land, and size of farms. 
He gathered his data on these points from the Diller community, embrac- 
ing one precinct and parts of seven others—not only because he was 
personally interested in this section but because he felt that it was fairly 
typical of the prairie part of the Middle West 

The first two chapters give one a brief, skilfully handled resume of 
the early settlement of Nebraska. The last chapter begins with a vigorous 
treatment of the mistakes in care of the soil since its first plowing, and 
in ignoring practices in building and arrangement and planting that make 
for comfort and convenience and beauty. He then explains, with the aid 
of some unusually interesting maps, an idealized arrangement of farms 
and roads if people could learn to give up their “rectangular thinking,” 
which he maintains was engendered by the rectangular system of survey 
which was used to plat the country. He is even hopeful that eventually 
we may have a topographically charted country. Railroads once ignored 
the geographic pattern and took the high way and the low, and now 
federal highways are cutting corners 

In the other three chapters Mr. Diller goes quite thoroughly into the 
matter of farm ownership, tenancy, and their economic background. The 
reader may not always agree with the deductions and may feel that some 
phases are ignored, but it is informative and at times startling. He 
maintains that the speculators, who seem to have been objects of envy, 
didn’t hold on to the speculatively patented land long enough to make 
fortunes; that they didn’t plow up the land; that they did no harm. He 
traces the evolution of stable ownership and the accompanying increase 
in tenancy, which was augmented only a little by recent foreclosures. He 
finds no land-owners with excessive holdings, and only two absentee 
owners. There is no social nor economic distinction between owners and 
tenants, and no chartable difference in the efficiency of their farming. He 
sees, as the greatest deterrent to general improvement, the large amount 
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of land held in undivided estates. All mortgages were locally owned 
until recent economic changes caused many to be taken over by the 
Federal Land Bank. 

Mr. Diller’s treatment of his subject is strictly objective; most pro- 
fessionally he does not digress from the task he set for himself. And the 
book is well documented: its many references include the nineteen ap- 
pendices which constitute half the volume, government reports, and works 
of Nebraska’s G. E. Condra and A. E. Sheldon, It is so well written 
that it makes pleasant reading, whether or not one cares to analyze the 
tables and statistics. And, finally, the book is provocative: each reader 
will want to make a similar survey of the farming area that is of 
particular interest to himself, to see whether Diller isn't especially 
fortunate, or if the law of average holds 

But most of us readers are not in far-away Chicago, but close to the 
farm communities we know. Most of us are relieved to find that we still 
have our feet on the ground —that it isn't likely that the next twenty- 
year period can be more varied or challenging than the last or that it is 
“reasonably likely to be worse.” We cannot but think of what holding 
on to the land has done to these farmers, and of farming as a way of 
living as well as of ownership and renting. But “that,” Mr. Diller would 
say —and rightly —“is another story.” 


Frontiers of the Northwest, by Harold E. Briggs. (New York, 1940. 

Illustrated; pp. xiv, 629. Price $5.00.) Review by Myrtle D. Berry. 

In the past few years a number of distinguished books have been 
written dealing with the American West. Among these, this study of the 
states of the upper Missouri Valley takes high rank. 

The general scope of Professor Briggs’ book is indicated by the six 
frontiers which are discussed in separate detail. These are the frontier 
of the miner, the buffalo, the cattle rancher, the sheep-rancher; of settle- 
ment and of agriculture. Each of these is an epic story, and taken to- 
gether unroll a panorama of that part of the West included in the states 
of North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and parts of Idaho and 
Colorado. As the author points out, “This area has had a common 
history.” 

An especially full treatment is given of the mining regions from 
Colorado to the Black Hills. The Pike’s Peak fiasco, the bonanza days 
of Virginia City and Deadwood, life in the mining camps with their 
picturesque characters —all find portrayal here. 

The tragic story of the buffalo is told briefly but vividly: the swift, 
ruthless slaughter of the vast herds which had been life to the Plains 
Indians. The last pitiful traffic in buffalo bones (a business which, for a 
short time, reached surprising proportions) is described graphically and 
in considerable detail. 

With the buffalo gone from the Great West and the Indians mostly 
subdued, the cattlemen moved in to take over the frontier. Then began 
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one of the most romantic and attractive phases of American life: the era 
of great ranches, of cowboys and the open range. But this period too 
came gradually to an end as countless thousands of settlers — immigrants 
from Europe and from the East, seeking land and new opportunities — 
pressed into the frontier in a resistless flood. The cattlemen fought for 
their empire but their cause was hopeless. The great public domain they 
had been using was not theirs by right and they could not hold it by 
force. So the farmer came, barbed wire ran its barriers over the prairies, 
and the open range was gone. Ranching remains as a great industry, and, 
in many less arable sections, still the dominant one. But the cattle king- 
dom of earlier days is history. 

In Frontiers of the Northwest Professor Briggs has produced a fas- 
cinating and a scholarly work. Well annotated and documented, it has 
an excellent eighteen page bibliography and many illustrations of unusual 
interest. 


The Longhorns, by J. Frank Dobie. (Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1941. 388 pp., illustrated; $3.50.) Review by Rudolph 
Umland. 

This is the story of the Texas Longhorns, the story of their origin, 
the years when they ran wild on the Texas prairie, and the great ranch 
industry that developed when maverickers started searing the flanks of 
the wild cattle with their branding irons. It tells of the long drives of 
the Longhorns northward to Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming and Montana 
during the decades following the Civil War, the stampedes, the drifts, the 
mix-ups, and the lullabies the cowboys sang to quiet the herds. It tells 
of the outlawing of the breed by the demands of economy and a desire 
for standardized, uniform stock. 

Today the Longhorns are near extinction. As the author states, they 
were the cow brutes for the open range, the cattle of the hour. Had 
they been registered and regulated, restrained and provided for by man, 
as are the short-legged breeds of today, they would not have been what 
they were, and this volume would not be the exciting chronicle that it is 

The book is written by a born teller of tales, a scholar, a Texan 
who knows both cattle and cattlemen. It is a fine piece of work, superbly 
illustrated by Tom Lea’s drawings and a 16-page photographic record of 
the Longhorns. The author spent seventeen years in gathering notes for 
the volume from the talk of men who knew the Longhorns and from 
written sources. In its pages he has woven legend and folklore to enforce 
the history of his subject. 

Vanguards of the Frontier, by Everett Dick, Ph. D. (D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York and London; 1941. 574 pages, 32 
illustrations; indexed. Price $5.00.) Reviewed by Martha M. 
Turner. 

Vanguards of the Frontier follows a former work by this author, 
The Sod House Frontier, which was issued by the same publishers. 
This last publication by Dr. Dick covers a long period beginning 
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with the first visits of white men to the middle western states. These 
were the explorers, missionaries, fur traders and trappers, railroad builders, 
pony express riders and others who traveled the prairies and mountains 
as an adventure or to seek sudden riches. Together, these two remarkable 
and beautiful volumes form a history of the conquest of the mid-western 
frontier. 


The book is not a complete history of any one subject, however, but 
rather a vivid, suggestive portrayal of the life of those whose character 
dominated the period. In these pages the author has accumulated a sur- 
prising amount of humor and incidents in the everyday life of these hardy 
vanguards who made their own laws and enforced them when and where 
they deemed proper. The man of this last frontier cannot be compared 
with the man of any other section of country on the face of the globe, 
and Dr. Dick has caught the spirit of the period and produced a perfectly 
readable book for all classes. 


An index of fifty-five pages, together with copious explanatory foot- 
notes, will facilitate a more detailed study of the subjects mentioned in 
this book. 


Along Pioneer Trails in Pierce County, Nebraska, by Esther Kolterman 
Hansen. (Published by the Author, 1940. Illustrated, map; pp. 
114.) Review by Myrtle D. Berry. 

This little book of pioneer stories was assembled by patient research 
into public records, newspaper files, and from reminiscences of pioneers 
themselves. In her compilation of these records and stories Mrs. Hansen 
has furnished an example of what may be done in any county or com- 
munity towards gathering early history into permanent, printed form. 
In many communities this has been done, but a vast body of pioneer 
experiences has been lost with the passing of the early settlers. In the 
older counties of Nebraska few are left of those who knew, even as 
children, the hardships, struggles and triumphs of the first settlements. 
The bare outline of events can be reconstructed from other sources, but 
life and color can be supplied only by those who actually lived those events. 


Mrs. Hansen has chosen to present her history of Pierce County, not 
in a connected narrative but under separate subject headings, such as the 
founding of the county; rivers and creeks; early homesteaders; county 
newspapers; and towns and villages. Surprisingly complete coverage has 
been obtained, making the little volume a practical source book. There 
is no documentation, but in a work of this kind dealing with so many 
short and diverse subjects, this would be exceedingly difficult to supply. 


Along Pioneer Trails is well written, interesting, and a valuable con- 
tribution to the local history of our state. It is the sort of book that 
pioneers, or those who as children heard the stories of their pioneer parents, 
can read and say: “That's true! That's the way we used to do.” 
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Rim of the Sandhills, by Will Henry Spindler. Illustrated. (Educator 
Supply Company, Mitchell, South Dakota, 1941. 346 pages.) Re- 
viewed by Martha M. Turner. 

The book is a combination of historical fact and fiction. The hero 
of the story, John Laramie, and his sweetheart Esther Rill, are probably 
mythical characters. But throughout the pages, incidents in the life of 
“Kid” Wade, “Doc” Middleton, Barrett Scott and other well-known 
characters are interwoven with the fiction as facts, so that the reader is 
somewhat puzzled to know which part of the story is history and which 
is fiction. Activities of the Vigilantes are stressed 

The author is a grandson of pioneers who settled in Holt County as 
early as 1879. The experiences and daily life of these pioneers reflect the 
activities and thoughts of a generation almost forgotten, and Mr. Spindler 
has made much of the frontierman’s idea of humor — generally confined 
to crude horse-play jokes, such as grown men shooting chickens with 
shotguns loaded with grains of wheat instead of shells. The shot chicken 
would leap into the air and then dash away. The young son of the rancher 
wanted to enter into the sport and shot at the prize rooster of the flock. 
One of the men slipped a real loaded shell into the gun. Master Willie 
took careful aim and his pet chicken fell dead. The boy was heartbroken. 

There are numerous incidents recorded, not all so cruel as this one, 
which will be useful to the researcher for pioneer social life in Holt 


County 


This is Nebraska, by Emma Boge Whisenand. (Burton Publishing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 1941. 15 illustrations; pages 154). 
Review by Addison E. Sheldon. 

The editor of this magazine acknowledges the kindness of a personal 
inscribed copy from the writer of this book. The purpose of the author 
is apparently to put in brief form a lot of facts about Nebraska which 
people will like to read and do not wish to study. So Mrs. Whisenand 
has rambled through the annals of Nebraska as told by many different 
writers and original investigators, put a new 1941 suit of clothes on them 
and handed them out for Nebraska-hungry readers. She thus furnishes 
one hundred and fifty pages of entertainment and gives her readers a 
series of rapid pictures, personal, geographic, and beguiling. Her book 
might be entitled “Nebraska Made Easy.” It should be an incentive for its 
readers to pursue more complete and comprehensive study of their own 
State. 

Mrs. Whisenand lives at Harvard. Her parents were among the 
early homesteaders of that region. She has written books of verses and 


songs which have found appreciative readers 























Contributors to This Issue 


MaApeELEINE Packarp Brown 
author of “Pioneers,” in 1902 
married Carl Camp, son of Silas, 
a pioneer farmer of Fillmore 
County \fter his early death 
she brought her little daughter to 
Dawson County where, with the 
help of Isaac W. Brown and his 
three motherless children, the 
foundations of a new home were 
laid on that same farm where 
“David” had plowed as a boy. In 
due time three other children 
joined this family group, “and all 
seven might have been hatched in 
the same nest, for there was never 
any difference between them 


They are all mine, and I defy 





anyone to say they are not,” wrote 


Mr. AND Mrs. I. W. Brown this Nebraska mother. 


Following the long procession of vicissitudes that beset builders of 
humble homes upon the Plains, the Depression of 1933 robbed them (as 
hundreds of others like them) of the loved old farm. Tho “David” was 
crippled and ill, they were fortunate in finding opportunity in a new field 
Thus the younger children were 
educated and trained for a profes- 
sion as had long been planned. 
Now the girls are married, send- 
ing down into the future that virile 
blood and splendid spirit that held 
John and Annie deep-rooted in Ne- 
braska_ soil, dauntless under every 
terrific shock and storm. Such are 
the children of pioneers, hope of 
the world when this last great 
storm is passed —as it will pass. 

Cecit Rose O'NEILL, gifted young 
artist whose home was in Omaha 





during the period of these stories, 
later acquired world fame as creator 
of “The Kewpies.” The first of Joun anno ANNIE Brown 
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these charming children of nature were drawn to please Madeleine and 
her sisters, along with “dozens of water babies, mermaids and kittens that 
were framed in any room.” In due time we hope to publish a brief but 
fascinating pen-picture of Rose written for family reading (only) by 
her devoted and beloved friend Augusta L. Packard, together with some 
correspondence between the two and embellished by thumbnail sketches 


of characters seen on the street-cars of Boston 


“Davin M. JoHNston, member of the lower house in the first session 
of the territorial assembly of Nebraska, was born in Ohio about 1823, 
but nothing can be learned of his early life. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and was one of the early settlers of Richardson County being a 
resident of Archer, where he practiced law. In 1855 he was elected to 
represent his county in the lower house of the First Territorial Assembly. 
He was appointed by Acting Governor Cuming as colonel of the 2d 
Regiment, Nebraska Territorial Militia.” — From Morton-Watkins History 
of Nebraska. 

But David Marshall Johnston was born near Newark, Ohio, 
August 7, 1820, and died in Kansas City February 9, 1909. His father 
was John Johnston, a well-to-do farmer noted for his hatred of low 
talk and conduct. This frequently led him into difficulties in the 
pioneer gatherings of those days. His grandfather, late from Ireland, 
was killed while defending his Virginia home against a number of 
British soldiers at the time of the Revolution. In 1850 he settled in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and became prominent by his agitation for the 
opening of Indian lands west of the Missouri for settlement. 


Georce H. ALLER 

It is more than fifty years since we, who were then students at the 
University of Nebraska, were first thrilled by the music of the Adelphian 
Quartet of Crete. This quartet, composed of the House brothers (tenor) 
and the Aller brothers (bass), was sponsored by Doane College, but it 
entertained lovers of fine music throughout the state and far beyond. It 
set the standard by which all lesser singers wished to measure their own 
accomplishments in the Nebraska field of college male quartets of that 
day. It was a high standard, both as to repertoire and performance, and 
seldom if ever attained by others in those early years. 

Crete and Doane College do well to honor George H. Aller who, 
alone of the four, remains with us, and may well honor the memory of 
the departed members of this unusual organization. 


—R. O. Williams, Lincoln. 




















Gifts to the Society 


Each week to the editor's desk there come people bearing gifts, 
or letters offering giits, for sake of having old tamily treasures pre- 
served while being shared with others. Unfortunately it is not always 
possible to accept these for want of space; yet gradually the quaint 
old things, the strange or singular or beautiful things gather under this 
roof, and eagerly they are welcomed by the throngs that linger there. 
Sometimes the scientific interest predominates, sometimes the his- 
torical, but almost always there is evidence of struggle that marks the 

yay of progress, always the human value that is the most significant 
thing in life. 

Kathleen Gillen, Lincoln, made a threefold gift of deep sentiment 
best described in her own words: 

The admission ticket to the official opening of the New York 
World’s Fair by the president of the United States was made possible 
for me by our own Mari Sandoz. She had been issued an invitation 
to attend. Being unable to do so, and knowing I was in New York, 
she most thoughtfully named me as alternate. 

Mrs. Coolidge’s most gracious and friendly letter in recognition 
of my compilation on one of the old flower gardens in Nebraska was 
the finest and loveliest letter of my entire life. I am humbly grateful 
for her appreciative understanding that is in line with what the whole 
nation knows: that she was the most gracious of all our First Ladies. 

The note from the King of England was a comment on my 
feature article in the Lincoln Journal and Star regarding the Duke of 
Windsor’s ranch in Canada. You can see that it had been censored 
before leaving England. 

Henry M. Eaton, Omaha, used and presented to the Society at its 
63d annual meeting the gavel that had been presented to him by the 
superintendent of schools at Chester in honor of his 50th year of mem 
bership in the State Teachers’ Association. The head of the gave 
was taken from a cedar tree on the grounds of Dis‘rict No. 43 in 
Thayer County, where he went as a pupil in 1879 and later as a 
teacher. The oaken handle is from a tree in District No. 18 at Kiowa 
on the Little Blue, where he taught his first school in 1883. The gift 
was made by pupils of the Manual Training Department of Chester 
High. (See Volume XXI, No. 1.) 


Richard Oakley, Jr., of Lincoln: Invoice of the first bill of mer- 
chandise bought by his father in 1869, who tramped the thirty miles 
to Nebraska City to get these goods. The boy Richard had served 
a seven-year apprenticeship in London to learn the dry goods business, 
and established a store in Otoe County which he conducted for fifty 
years and which is now in its 72d year under the management of his 
son. (We are unable to determine the location of this store. Ed.) 
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R. B. Vandriel Heirs donated the watch of carved silver with key 
wind which he brought from Holland in 1868. In 1871 he bought the 
farm near Malmo where his grandson, John Booth, now resides. The 


first date of repair on the back of case is 1836 at Arnhem, Holland. 


Mrs. S. W. Perrin entrusted to the Society the regular YWCA 
uniform worn on patrol duty by her daughter, Edna P. Labarrire of 
Lincoln during her service in England and France in 1918-19. The 
uniform is complete — blue smock with white collar and cuffs, Red 


Cross pin, hat, leggings, and all. 


Stephen Laub of Lincoln brought a piece of wood from John 
Brown's cabin at Nebraska City when it was being moved. Also a 


picture of the cabin and of the statue of John Brown. 


Coral Hacker, Lincoln, contributed a black puzzle given Mr. 
Hacker by his grandfather in 1880. 


H. J. Goings of Alliance brought us a Confederate ten-dollar bill 
found thirty years ago in an old house in Sterling, Colorado. It had 
been left by a Confederate soldier. 

W. P. Irwin, Lincoln: Two Bryan badges that have been kept in 
the family ever since the stirring days when they were first worn. 


Paul R. Beath, Washington, D. C., sent one of the capsules used 
in the selective service draft at Washington October 29, 1940. “This 
was given me by an inspector of the Labor Department who drew 
25 numbers.” The names of Lincoln men were placed within: Alston, 


Anderson, Eger, Whyman. 


Mrs. J. Morrow of Seward: One watch and 32 badges and 
souvenirs that had belonged to Charles M. Fetterman, Republican 
committeeman, and W. Ralph Fetterman, bandmaster of the Lincoln 


City Band for many years. 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, Topeka Branch, donat- 
ed a beggar’s bowl given to Miss Ella M. Watson of Lincoln when 
she visited the Mission Fields of India. There, beggars are not given 


money but small handsful of grain or rice. 


Don L. Love, Lincoln: In this collection is a cage containing 
three birds that really sing, beautifully and with abandon, often when 
children are near. There are 18 foreign coins, a pin tray from India, 
a German helmet, two flutes—one of bamboo; and various articles 


ranging from a soup bowl to clothing and a vanity case. 


Loran Powel, Lincoln: A wooden mixing bowl used for many 
years in the family of Dr. Kirby. 
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John Havekost, formerly Nebraska State Treasurer, gave a copper 
token celebrating the 50th anniversary of the First National Bank of 
Hooper. 


J. G. Braikleim, Kansas City: A beaded baby carrier with the 
design of the Thunder Bird, found on the battlefield of Wounded 
Knee — that battle which grew out of the Messiah Craze. Also a 
war club found on the same battlefield. 


John W. Elaston: Two pieces of bark from the large oak tree 
to which General Grant hitched his horse at Corinth, Mississippi, 
after that battle. 


Col. A. L. Cooper: A Bible brought to Nebraska by Theodore 
Cooper shortly after the Civil War. Originally owned by Samuel A. 
Pound when he left North Carolina to settle in Illinois in 1813. 


James L. Paulsen, Salt Lake City: A sample of ore from the 
famous “Twenty-Mule Team” borax mine in the “Red Desert’ of 
California; mined from a depth of 2,800 feet and worth only $2.25 per 
ton in its native state. Another sample of dark ore is a poor grade 
from the only known open-air mine. Located 40 miles from Salt 


Lake City. 


Robert R. Hastings, Crete. The day-book of William F. Buchan- 
an, who ran a store at Camden until 1867. Of very great historical 
value, it came to the Society both as a matter of sentiment and for 
the protection of a fireprooi building. The donor is the son of 
George H. Hastings, who came to Lincoln in 1869. 


Julius J. M. Friedman, Rapid City, S. D. A crystal from the 
nameless caves in the Black Hills six miles west of his home. These 
are formed by the constant dripping of mineral water. Natural bird 
baths are also found among the crystals. 


M. P. Kriesen, Lincoln: <A bit found two feet underground near 
Lake Minatare in Scotts Bluff County. 


Chris Whitstone, Bellevue: A small petrified sea-shell found in 
limestone. 


Ben S. Keck, Lincoln: A coal miner’s lamp used by his father in 
Illinois in 1870. 


W. G. S. Cook, Lincoln: A fake gun captured from the Filipinos 
in April, 1899. Being short of equipment, they made a good many of 
these dummy guns of two-inch gas pipe and ranged them along the 
breastworks to intimidate the enemy. 
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E. M. Engeberetson, Omaha: A tall brown Prussian flask found 
buried in the ground when tearing down an old house in Council 


Bluffs. 


A. T. Hill, Lincoln: Three copper-colored plates and trays found 
at the Garden of the Gods in Colorado. 


Mrs. F. H. Barber, Lincoln: Four nails used in building their old 
home in Cheyenne County in 1885, when Frank H. Barber from Wis- 
consin took a homestead (the third) on the north side of the North 
Platte near old Fort Sidney. The house, part sod and part frame, was 


used for storage until 1940. 


Mrs. C. S. Sherman, Lincoln: A carrier for a tall silk hat that 


made many a journey by stage coach. 


Ray M. Baker, Monroe: A large, heavy plow hammer used by 
Levi Ray Baker to sharpen his breaking plow and other tools. Also 
an anvil made from part of one of the first rails laid by the Fremont, 
Elkhorn and Missouri Valley railroad which reached Gordon in 1885. 

Albert M. Walker, Mead: A soup bow! brought from Brattleboro, 
Vermont, to Nebraska in 1868, by Julia Miller Walker, mother of 


donor. 


Daniel C. Mintfield, Lincoln: A cabinet graphonola. 


W. H. H. Moore, Lincoln: A collection of nineteen items, in- 
cluding Knights Templar regalia and army uniform worn by him in 
the first World War, canteen, helmet and gas mask. 


Elwin Earl and Arlin Arthur Mauer, Dalton: A bullet mould 
found on the J. A. Leger farm near Dalton in 1931, while the boys 


were digging in the barn floor. 


Nebraska Chapter Rainbow Division Veterans: Large guidon 
carried by the old ambulance company before it became Nebraska 
Field Hospital No. 2; small guidon made by Mrs. Spealman and carried 
by the company during the World War; small company pennant. 

Mrs. C. J. Wetz, Richland: Elias Howe sewing machine, first 
manufactured in 1846, purchased by Mrs. W. T. Brockelsby in 1873. 
Water colors painted by Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Brockelsby. 

Mrs. James Brinkworth, Lincoln: Gavel belonging to her mother. 

C. A. Phillips, Lincoln: Eighteen fine war posters. 

Mrs. Charles A. Maryctt, Macy: A piece of spruce wood found at 


considerable depth in Nebraska soil. 


Adam Gies, Lincoln: 


Russian money in the amount of 500 rubles. 
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John J. Killackey, Jr., North Platte: A table cart with ball bear- 
ings. 


Dr. John B. Krahl, Torrington, Wyo. One three-horn side saddle 
which his mother, Maud Bell, used as a girl of fourteen and cherished 
from that time (1887) to her death in 1941. 


Corda Amsler Scott, Seward: A case of horseshoes made by 
John Amsler of St. Paul and exhibited at the first fair in Howard 


County in 1886, where they won first prize. 


Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln: A large spinning-wheel more than 
175 years old; used prior to the Civil War on the Virginia plantation 


of John Pyrtle, great grandfather of the donor. 


Irvin F. Gates, Falls City: The first bonus check for crude oil 
discovered in Nebraska. 


Elinor Worden, Lincoln: Copper medal bearing the inscription 
Gratia Di Sewaties. Found in her back yard in the spring of 1941. 


C. W. Stabler, Bishop, California. Picture of Bryan and group 
taken at Wind Cave, South Dakota, 350 feet below the surface. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Talcott, Lincoln: Wedding announcement bearing 
date July 10, 1889. 


Miss Blanche Garten, Lincoln: Thirty-one items in this collection, 
comprising many beautiful articles of clothing and adornment, even to 


her grandmother's wedding dress of white brocade. 


Emil F. Lange, Lincoln, was best known in his later years as a 
patent attorney, but for thirty years and more was a practicnig 
physician in Nebraska, Colorado, and possibly in St. Louis during the 
Civil War. Here is a collection of surgeon's instruments used by him 


in those days, all in their worn leather cases 
Nebraska Unicameral Legislature: Flag used at the 55th Session. 


Ray Higgins, Lincoln: Large copper medal called the “Lucky 
Penny,” showing views of Denver parks and mountains, Buffalo Bill 
and his grave; also a “Lucky Nickel” showing Yellowstone, Old Faith- 


ful, Great Falls, etc. 


Mrs. H. H. Wintersteen, Lincoln: Pair of moccasins given to her 
by an Indian chief when she was a child — 1891. 


Sedgwick Women’s Relief Corps No. 1, Kearney: A scarf made 
of ribbon badges with emblems of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
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Also, the Muster-Out Roll of 1861 written by Lieutenant Wright; the 
“Prince of Peace” lecture by Bryan and photos of his travels around 


the world; other books and papers. 


Dorcas Stewart Starkey, Wood River: Handmade sidesaddle by 
Ben Elza, a Negro saddler at Spencer, West Virginia. Jardiniere 
painted by Clara E. Smart and a chair used by her in 1875. 


Dorothy Spargo, Lincoln: A German Bible that belonged to her 
great grandmother, Mrs. Watson 


Anna Amgwert Doidge, now in San Francisco, enlisted from Ne- 
braska as a nurse during the World War. She has presented her 
uniform, coat and jacket; with chevrons, collar ornaments, badges, 
identification tag, etc., and a very lovely framed photograph of herself, 
in color, wearing that uniform. 


William Gleason, Lincoln: Beaded sewing kit bought from an 
g 


Indian woman in 1872. Two safety razors and sharpener, 1915 patent; 
fan won by his mother at a carnival in 1881. 


Mrs. C. S. Sherman, Bennett: An old earthenware bed pan and 
other articles found in the vacated Sidles home in Bennett. 


Sergeant Bradford P. Cook of the Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry saw many parts of the world during his service and made a 
rare collection of curios and relics. These have been donated to the 
Historical Society by his sons, Ernest B. Cook and William G. S. Cook 
of Lincoln, along with items of their own from the Spanish-American 
War of 1898. Of these items, numbering nearly a hundred, only a few 
can be mentioned here. There is an oil lamp carved from soap- 
stone, similar to those used in Bible times; a Philippine grass sickle, 
a piece of bamboo used by the natives as an envelope, and another 
section that formed-a canteen; his New Testament carried during the 
Civil War and the diary written at that time; a Philippine boat; a 
box of Chinese pictures on rice paper, a doll and pair of women’s 
wooden shoes from China; belt buckle bearing the Spanish coat of 
arms, and a Spanish chain of silver; petrified fish, full-formed, found 
in a slab of rock; a very fine collection of sea shells, large and small; 
sea baskets, seaweed, sponges, coral; an ostrich egg; a wooden spoon, 
elaborately carved; a hand-forged cow-bell; a German pipe; remnant 
of the colors of the 56th Massachusetts Infantry; guns, daggers, 
bayonets, knives and sheaths; a swamp-weed broom, and flatiron heat- 
ed with charcoal, both Philippine; Moro spear and shield; Marine 
officer's sword and sash taken from one of the Spanish gunboats sunk 
by Dewey in Manila Bay in May, 1898; a tiny, exquisitely decorated 


cup from the home of President John Andrews —a gift to Mrs. Cook 
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and over 180 years old; a saucer over 100 years old used in the 
family of Florence Nightingale. This collection will repay much 


study. The list is fairly representative of its variety. 


E. L. Troyer oi Lincoln presented 112 badges in a metal case. 
Other badges are received from M. P. Krusen and Milton Hoffman, 


both of Lincoln. 


Miss Mary Vsetecka, Lincoln, brought an old coffee mill made by 
Logan and Strobrioce. 


Governor and Mrs. R. L. Cochran, in addition to 44 filing cases 
tight-packed with personal correspondence and other papers of great 
historical value, upon leaving their home in the Governor's Mansion 
donated to the Museum a collection of over one hundred items. These 
include three sheets of cartoons, a gavel plate and five gavels — one 
used at the Governors’ Conference at Biloxi, Mississippi, in 1935; 
many canes; three albums and many photographs; key to New York 
World’s Fair; flag of Nebraska; uniforms and accoutrements, hats, 
caps, army coats, a helmet; De Molay and Knights of Templar regalia; 
tuxedo, coat and vest; ball dress worn by Miss Aileen Gantt, with 
beaded bag and fan; her wedding dress; garments and toys of the 
Cochran children. Altogether the items included in this donation 


reach a total of about four thousand. 


Lydia S. McCague, Omaha, sends the following story with her 
rare gift: 

“In 1850 Elias Howe began to manufacture the sewing machine 
that bore his name. To this invention A. B. Wilson added many 
ingenious devices, following which the famous company of Wheeler & 
Wilson was established in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

“Rev. and Mrs. Thomas McCague were the first American mis- 
sionaries to Egypt, sailing from Philadelphia September 30, 1854, 
under the Board of Foreign Missions of the Associate Reformed 
(afterwards United Presbyterian) Church. In Cairo they started 
schools for boys and girls, evangelistic services and Bible distribution. 

“Thus engaged, they heard of the presence in that city of two 
young American tourists, graduates of Yale. One of these, Irving 
Hall, was desperately ill with consumption. They took him into their 
own home and Mrs. McCague cared for him for several weeks, until 
his death. In due time came this letter from the father: 


“*My wife and I owe you a debt which we can never pay 
for your hospitality and kindness to our beloved son. You can 
never know how grateful we are till your only child finds in a 
land far from home, as Irving found in your home, the tender 
ministries of Christian care to his dying hours. 

“*Mr. Maltby wrote us that you would not take any pay 
for the time Irving was with you. We asked him what we 
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could do to testify our appreciation of your goodness. He 

replied that Mrs. McCague had often wished she could have 

a sewing machine. We propose to send you one.’ 

“So this Wheeler & Wilson machine, one of the earliest made, 
was bought by Norman Hall and shipped to Egypt — the first to arrive 
in that land. When my parents were obliged to return to Omaha 
because of illness, they brought this treasured machine with them, 
and I am very happy to give it to you for the Historical Society.” 


Miss Louise W. Mears, Lincoln, by reason of her deep appreciation 
of historical values, secured for the Society a wooden brick-mold, iron 
bound, three-brick capacity. Used in the brickyard of her tather, H. 
M. Mears at Peru between the years 1866-1898. 


Josiah Roy Gabel, Lincoln: A fine spinning wheel that belonged 
to his grandmother. Brought from Perry County, Pennsylvania, by 
donor’s mother, probably between the years 1880 and 1900. 


For the Library 


Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle of Lincoln, principal of the Bancroft School 
until her resignation in May 1941, in a most gracious letter to the 
Superintendent presented to this Society several books of real his- 
torical value that have been cherished in her family since the days 
when her great grandfathers, John Pyrtle and George Turner, first 
settled on their plantations in Henry County, Virginia. They include: 

“Some Letters containing an account of what seemed most 
remarkable in travelling through Switzerland, Italy, some parts 

of Germany, etc. in the years 1685 and 1686." Written by G. 

Burnet, D. D., Rotterdam. Printed for Abraham Acher, 

Bookseller by the Exchange, 1867. 

“Acts of the General Assembly in Virginia,” published in 

1803. Also “Peter Parley’s Tales of Ancient Rome;” “The 

Family Monitor,” by J. G. James; “A Short System of Polite 

Learning,” and two school books, all published in 1830. “The 

Doctrines and Discipline of the M. E. Church,” 1836; “An 

Arithmetical Dictionary,” 1848, and other old school books. 


Mrs. Allan B. Wilson, Nebraska City, has made gifts of varied 
interest: (1) Files of The National Geographic Magazine, nearly com- 
plete from October 1919 to March 1941 inclusive. (2) About seventy- 
five music-roll records for a player piano. (3) Twelve maps bearing 
dates from 1922 to 1940, showing Africa, Europe and the Near East, 
South America, Bible Lands, Classical Lands of the Mediterranean, 
the Pacific Ocean, “Historic and Scenic Reaches of Washington” and 
also of New York City, the Sun Valley Lodge in Idaho, and others. 


Mrs. George Schwake, Lincoln: A boxful of bills, letters and 
papers belonging to her father, F. E. Newton, proprietor of a hard- 
ware store in this city during the early eighties. 
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Mrs. Bertha Dennis, of the Fredonia Public Library in Kansas, 
thoughtfully offered to this Society a prized and useful volume pub- 
lished at Chicago in 1890, being the “Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs of Nebraska” by C. F. Royce, editor of The Gasette-Journal 


of Hastings, Nebraska. 


Mr. F. Bartlet, Omaha: “Journals of the First and Second Regular 
Sessions of the General Assembly of Nebraska Territorial Councils.” 
These records of Nebraska's early history are very valuable — the 


more so because now out of print. 


Mrs. Rena Shull McCahan presented the genealogy of the Shull, 
Burdsall, Stockton and Allied Families. Illustrated: complete; beautiful 
in typography and binding. 


Helene Magaret, Omaha, aiter painstaking study of the yellowed 
and finely written letters of Father De Smet, has made this great and 
good pioneer priest of the West live again in the book that bears his 
name and which comes to the Society as her giit. 

Mrs. Jesse G. Faes, Lincoln: Two massive volumes of newspaper 
clippings compiled in 1882 by her father, G. B. M. Will, who was 
superintendent of schools at Liberty, Nebraska, at that time. Tho 
most of these articles are speeches in congress, they and the poems 
cover also a wide field of curious and interesting subjects. 


George A. Eberly, Stanton, Judge of the State Supreme Court, 
presented “In Memoriam — Hon. E. E. Good;” the Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review for years 1934-1940 (incomplete); Exercises at 
Dedication of the Law Quadrangle, University of Michigan; two 
Journals of the American Bar Association, 1938-39. 


Mary St. Martin: (1) “An Historical and Descriptive Review of 
Nebraska,” Vol. II, 1892; published by John Lethen. Tho many pages 
ot this book are missing, it is an interesting and well illustrated 
directory. (2) “Lincoln, Nebraska’s Capital City, 1867-1923." (3) 
“Twentieth Century Atlas of the Commercial, Geographical and His- 
torical World. By J. Martin Miller, World-Renowned Traveler and 
Author. Superbly Illustrated.” Revised Edition, 1904, under direction 
of George Spiel. (4) “Superior Reference Atlas of Nebraska and the 
World.” Published by George F. Cram, New York and Chicago; 
copyright 1908. 

C. W. Allen, Editor, Hot Springs, South Dakota: Six newspaper 
volumes of great historical value to this office. These are (a) The 
Chadron Democrat, complete from its founding on August 27, 1885, to 
March 12, 1891, When Major Allen sold the paper to W. L. Bailey 
and B. C. Hill. (b) The Chadron Citizen file from March 19, 1891, 
to August 13, 1891. Under this new name Messrs. Bailey and Hill 
carried on the old publication. 























State Historical Society 
Membership and Finances 


»? 


l, 194 


Report by Bernice Hermonie 


(October 1940, to September 


Assistant in Office of Director Hill 


Museum 
Number of Museum Accessions, 1940 to 1941 Donors 70, It 
Total number of Cataloged Museum Items 
Visitors 
Visitors (estimated attendance) ' 
Number registering (to September 18, 1941) 
Number registering during State Fair Week 
Estimated attendance during Fair week...........cccccccccccccsseeceeecceeeees 
Membership 
New members from October 1, 1940 to September 1941 
Members October 1940 


Sustaining Members, September 27, 1941 
Life Members, September 
Honorary Members, Sept« 
Libraries, September 27 
Exchange Membership 
Newspaper Exchange 


> 104] 
27, 1941 


mber 
27. 1941 . 
(miscellaneous), September 


Membership, September 





Deceased Members from October 1, 1940 to September 27, 1941 
Finances 

Maintenance Appropriation July, 1941 to July, 1943 
isbursements trom July, l September 27 41 

Dist ts i Jul 1941 to Sept t 4 | 

Balance remaining September 27, 1941 

Museum Fund Appropriation July, 1941 to July 943 ” 

Disbursements from July, 1941 to September 27, 1941 

Balance remaining September 27, 1941 

Salary and Wages Appropriation July, 1941 to July, 1943 

Disbursements from July, 1941 to September 27, 1941 

Balance remaining September 27, 1941 

Special Fund for Printing Governor's messages and proclamations 


Miscellaneous Cash Fund Report 


Balance in bank, September 16, 1940 





Cash Receipts ‘from September 17, 1940 to September 18, 1941.... 
Cash Disbursements from September 17, 1940 to September 18, 
Balance remaining in bank, September 18, 1941 pew ie 
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1) 


ems 









































1941... 











605 
17,741 
201,693 
67,32! 
3.513 
10,539 
51 

593 

599 

12 

10 

99 

138 

451 

16 
U.000 a] 
856.97 
9,143.03 
1.50 () 
105.76 
1,394.24 
5 000.00 
1,714.98 
3,285.02 
1,000.00 
803.31 
2,042.00 
1,994.34 
850.97 











TREASURER’S REPORT 






Treasurer’s Report 






Miscellaneous Cash Fund 


September 16, 1940, Miscellaneous Cash in bank..... ee ef 






Cash Receipts from September 17, 1941 to — te mber 18, 1941........ wees 2,042.00 
Cash Disbursements from July 17, 1940 to September 18, 1941........... . 1,994.34 
Balance in bank, September 18, 1941....... uaceiiieapion paaisviouaiaiane $ 850.97 


Cash Receipts: 
Historical Society Membership Dues.......... saalesoebeoeeiiales --$ 1,223.53 








Archeological Membership Dues.... ' 93.67 
ES eae 120.50 
Sale of Archeological Publications.....................+ shatpiteiitin 13.50 
" Be? * See Sncaniscitialiinltgiubseibinsiomaii wee 560.00 
Sale of Photographs......................: poconesen - wnenn 7.95 
Sale of Maps.... ensindsicbelinnsiginnnbininntenennetscbinitieiientanenaiiannatian 1.50 
PIII  ‘encicteaniedhiiisinteaasteaminhiadenieapmabeibtiinits 10.50 
EE EE Ee See 10.85 
Total Cash Receipts........... ae = Fs 


Cash Disbursements: 


Historical Field Survey.... nsoteeiatitibaiiiiiaas a af 
Publishing Nebraska History n magazines, . 


















Cuts for Nebraska History magazine, Vol. X? No. 3 —_ foe 
Office Expense ““¢ “Gace eee sslabbicitaiantides 20.00 
Publications siielitaiiaieasionand 10.75 
Lumber RSF 55.78 
Miscellaneous Expense............... 11.35 
Bank Charges..... sleieiecsileiinatibaiesidhineianhieheihtiiitielitiens cde ntti 5.08 
Salaries and Services Rendere« sicncieliveinsinicslabteaiiuaiinitittiandicitaett nia tals 322.91 
Ree eesmmienien ew satin 211.80 
Total Cash Disbursements.... $1,994.34 


New Members From October 1, 1940 to September 18, 1941 


~2945 Van Dorn 


John H. Agee 
: 1844 P Street.... 


ee «Lincoln, Nebraska 
Amanda Anderson. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Mrs. W E. Barkley....................2827 South 24th Street.. »!.incoln, Nebraska 
Methodius B. Bartek... --5816 South 15th Street.. . Nebraska 

Ford Bates aa ae Nebraska Power peated aha, Nebraska 

D. C. Benedict sosieicitteitapecimamia th etait i .-Franklin, Nebr: iska 
Anson Hardin Bigelow................921 First N: tl B: ank Bi dg. -Omaha, Nebraska 

John B. Bishop............ e Broadway. wes ..New York, Y 
Harry M. Buchanan............. i Virginia “Road.. mai Angeles, California 
ee Ss Cee a D Street «we tincoln, Nebraska 





..Linecoln, Nebraska 
Imperial, Nebraska 


Guy C. Chambers Stuart Bldg 


Chase County Historical Soc 











Colonel Robert LeRoy Cochran..Fort Leonard Wood..............Rolla, Missouri 
Franklin J. Coil .Gen. Delivery, State House..Lincoln, Nebraska 
Margaret Curry... ancensevinenite . ff: ¥ Sew Columbus, Nebraska 
Gould Diietz..........ccccccceeesceeseeeeeeeeeeel 801 South 72d Street.........0maha, Nebraska 











ludge J. A. Donohoe 90th and Dodge Street Omaha, Nebraska 
Harry R._ Follmer.......................Sam Lawrence Hotel... lincoln, Nebraska 
FS SO ae Coronado Hotel, Apt. 445....St. Louis, Missouri 
Philip S. Hardy........ -Hardy Furniture Co.. ..Lincoln, Nebraska 











..1632 Garfield lincoln, Nebraska 
4206 Touzalin Avenue............Lincoln, Nebraska 
ww. Nelson, Nebraska 

..l.incoln, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 
oll incoln, Nebraska 


Mrs. Harold Hermonie. 
O. J. Hitchcock 

George Jackson............... 
Hon. William “Johnson... .. State 
Edw. G. Jones.. 
Ro*ert M. Joyce 
















_> 





House. 
South 5 7th Street 
Ryons Street... 










Will Kilpatrick evcecocececocccoccesccocecse ence seces consccos cous coco cece ccosccsece ..Beatrice, Nebraska 
Glenn H. LeDioyt. Dudley Street... ..Lincoln, Nebraska 

‘red E. Lee........ 2956 South 47th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
Frank E. Linch.. .1635 South 16th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


.Wood Lake, Nebraska 
ae incoln, Nebraska 
~Lineoln. Nebraska 


Sam R. McKelvie... By the Way Ranch. 
Miss Florence T 1901 South 24th Street 
Mrs. John G ..1901 South 24th Street... 
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Benjamin Maiben... 
W. F. Manasil.. 
Hon. J. H. More head 


Palmyra, Nebraska 
..« Burwell, Nebraska 
..« Falls City, Nebraska 



































Mrs. Etta L. Murphy North 64th Street....... Omaha, Nebraska 
F. Valdemar Peterson Smith mena benaisitonn .. Lincoln, Nebraska 
Frank Peterson............. 5 Van Dorn... ..« Lincoln, Nebraska 
WOO ODL TOR cccccectecencsnsestessnsennnsersewcanessncncvenneeansetasessoneventanesene w« Nebraska City, Nebraska 
Warren P. Ross d A-1, So. 11th St.... Lincoln, Nebraska 
Cc. E. Sandall... . East Avent... York, Nebraska 
S. A. Sanderson. — 242 South Street. .. Lincoln, Nebraska 
ae ..- Beatrice, Nebraska 
Joe W. Seacrest... icieeilebn SOO PD Bie nes Lincoln, Nebraska 
Chas. M. Sutherland..................0 3343 Woods Avenue............. Lincoln, Nebraska 
2 ae cael Sn 

1. G. Vaughan...... A veel 12 South 33d Street......... Lincoln, Nebraska 
SS een De nee . Lincoln, Nebraska 


Mrs. F. J. Weidman..... 
H. T. Weston... 


Plainview, Nebraska 
Beatrice, Nebraska 
















NONE Mane: - Tats : MII scientninniesiniasinniio waisstuentbieateniasitisianmnbtitainiiebainnimnintiagned Burwell, Nebraska 
Libraries 
University of Kentucky Library..................:cccccccecesesees Lexington, Kentucky 
Deceased Members From October 1, 1940 to September 18, 1941 
Andrew V. Anderson 1844 P Street............. .Lincoln, Nebraska 
Dr. Edw. J. Angle... 903 Sharp ae Lincoln, Nebr aska 
D © Rite ..36 Gramercy Park........... -New York, N A 
Frank J. Burkley........... 138 North 38th Street ‘Omaha, Nebraska 
R. O. Chambers. " an os .....Minatare, Nebraska 
Marshall M. Davis iene ..Dalton, Nebraska 
Miss Ellen B. Gere. bi .. Lincoln, Nebraska 
Mrs Oo. H. NUD cschieiniicccanssentinsiteineeapecaitieniitaidtesaienaininiiaiien seven 200ding, Idaho 





Chas. / B: ancroit, Nebraska 
Robert R NS’ EEE BOLE aww rete, Nebraska 

_. — anes 3412 Omaha, Nebraska 
R. S. Oberfelder Sidney, Nebraska 
J. A. Pollard... . Springfield, Mass. 
Stanley Serpan 402 South 12th Street.. 9“ 
Fred Thornton P. O. Box 26 »Neligh, Nebraska 
es "SS & eae scssseeee MONOSAW, Nebraska 
















East Alvord Street 


Salient Facts Concerning Projects Sponsored by 
the Nebraska State Historical Society 
Year 1940-41 


Number of Federal Projects Sponsored - - - - 8 
Approximate number of federal workers employed’ - . 132 
(Details of these projects appear in Supplementary Reports) 

Number of Nebraska counties included in the field covered 


by above projects - - - - - - - 75 
Number of volumes in Historical Library - . . 146,474 
Newspapers — bound volumes, about - - - - - 25,000 
Photographs and Negatives — about - - - - ° 46,000 
Historical Museum — items approximating - - - 400,000 
Space occupied in State Capitol: 

First floor — square feet - - - 8,673 
3asement — square feet - - - - 11,559 


Total square feet - - - - 20,232 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska history issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes —- Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-one volumes (80 
issues) up to December 1, 1941. Total number of printed pages, 
4,385; of maps and illustrations, 839. 

The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society 
is 12,845 pages, 1,062 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 


These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


State of the ownership, management and circulation of Nesrasxa History, 
A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as required 
act of ess of August 24, 1912. 
blished and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager — Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation — 1,344; edition, 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of February, 1940. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 18, 1941.) 




















Objects of Incorporation of the 
Sioux Memorial Association 


The Sioux Memorial Association has been 
formed for the following purposes: 


1. To acquaint the general public with the 
history of the Sioux Nation, especially that part of 
it located in the Pine Ridge area of Northwest Ne- 
braska in the middle seventies. 


2. To locate in the above-mentioned area his- 
torical sites in connection with the occupancy of 
this area by the Indians. 


3. To acquire land on which suitable com- 
memorative monuments or markers may be erected ; 
to erect such monuments or markers, and to make 
provision for their care. 


This Association has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Nebraska. The place of 
business is Chadron, Nebraska. The incorporators 
are Bishop George A. Beecher of Hastings, Ne- 
braska; Wesley Williams, Lenus C. Larson, W. 
W. Naylor, Ernest Johnson, Henry Spalding and 
E. P. Wilson, all of Chadron, Nebraska. 


The officers are 


Bishop George A. Beecher, President 
E. P. Wilson, Executive Vice President 
Ernest Johnson, Secretary 

Henry Spalding, Treasurer 
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